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As Zerbinetta, ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ (R. Strauss) Courtesy J. Grundheber 
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ADELE KERN 
by Dr Alfred Frankenstein 

The biographer apologizes for starting with a personal recollection: it was in 
September 1930,1 was a young student and this was my first trip to Vienna 
and of course to the Vienna Opera. Among the performances I selected was 
one taking place in the ‘Redoutensaal of the Hofburg’ (the Imperial Palace), 
and this was Rossini’s ‘Cenerentola’, performed in the German translation of 
Hugo Rohr under the title ‘Angelina’. Re-reading my notes after a period of 
more than fifty years I find myself in a rare commotion of enthusiasm: 
‘something magical, simple perfection’. The Redoutensaal has only about 
500 seats and is ideal for chamber operas with the added attraction of 
intimate atmosphere. Vienna had then the good luck of having qne of the truly 
great opera producers, Lothar Wallerstein while the conductor was Robert 
Heger. I never regretted for a moment having chosen Rossini instead of 
‘Tosca’ in the State Opera ‘ am Ring’—with Maria Nemeth, Alfred Piccaver, 
Emil Schipper—because nothing could ever equal the delightful musical and 
stage apparatus at the smaller hall. 

Angelina was—Adele Kern. I had heard her before—as Susanne in a 
Berlin‘Figaro’, but here in the small hall she was outstanding. Here she was 
more than just the dainty delicate little girl, she has perfected her lovely voice 
by indefatigable work to a degree that she must now be counted among the 
two or three outstanding German coloratura sopranos. Her flowing coloratura, 
like a chain of pearls, never shrill or flat, with a well cultivated middle. The 
size of the voice, never very large, fills the smaller theatre without any 
difficulty. And if we add to the total impression her charming and lovable 
acting—the ideal Cinderella! This was my finest Viennese operatic remini¬ 
scence, and I am happy to have heard this excellent performance in which 
also all the other singers—Karl Hammes, Paraky, Norbert and Helletsgruber 
were distinguished. 

Adele Kern was bom in Munich, the daughter of a factory foreman, so 
she is truly a ‘Miinchener kindl’. When she was 5 years old, her mother took 
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her to a children’s ballet performance in the Residenz-Theater. She was so 
deeply impressed by the dancing that her mother agreed to let her take ballet 
lessons the following year when she was barely six. But she continued to 
attend the regular school, together with her elder brother Wilhelm who is 
still alive in Munich. Adele wanted to be a dancer, and indeed her small 
lovely figure made her an ideal dancing personality. Much later, when she 
was to appear in operettas, classic and modern ones, this proved to be an 
immense advantage. But at sixteen (during the war year 1917) Adele Kern 
had discovered her voice, and began to take lessons with the famous Munich 
coloratura soprano Hcrmine Bosetti with whom she studied for three years. 
Then her teacher assented to her appearing before the panel of conductors 
examining young voices and composed of Hans Knappertsbusch, Robert 
Heger and Karl Bohm. She sang the arias of the Queen of the night and 
pleased her listeners so that Knappertsbusch let her step in as 1 Olympia’ in a 
performance of‘Tales of Hoffmann’ at the Nationaltheater. Another time 
she was asked again to step in for another singer as the ‘Nightingale’ in 
Walter Braunsfels’ opera ‘The Birds’. 

After these two successful appearances as ‘in place of, Adele Kern 
became a regular member of the Bavarian State Opera in 1924 when she 
was not yet 24 years of age, and of course she was very proud and 
deservedly so to be a member of the famous Munich Opera, her city of birth 
and so young. She stayed in Munich for two years but in 1926 there came 
the turning point of her whole career when an offer from the Frankfurt 
Opera House came to become first coloratura soprano. The artistic director 
of the Frankfurt Opera was then Clemens Krauss and the stage director 
Lothar Wallerstein and with both these artists Adele Kern remained 
connected not only in Frankfurt, but also later in Vienna, Salzburg and 
again Munich. This was in fact the beginning of a fruitful collaboration 
within the framework of the ‘brilliant company of singers in the Clemens 
Krauss regimes in Vienna and Munich’ {Oxford Dictionary of Opera ). 

The year 1927 was important for the young singer in two respects: she 
was asked to take part in the German Opera stagione in Rio de Janeiro and 
in addition when the Page Oscar in the Italian stagione’s ‘Ballo in 
Maschera’ fell ill, she also took over this part. The same year was also the 
beginning of her participation in the Salzburg Festival which she continued 
for eight seasons until the summer of 1935. These were the now classical 
Mozart and Strauss productions of Clemens Krauss and Wallerstein and 
when we are now reading the cast lists, we are getting nostalgic feelings. 

In 1927 Kern sang in a ‘Figaro’ conducted by Robert Heger the 
‘ Susanna’ together with Hans Duhan, Clare Born, Richard Mayr and Berta 
Kiurina. In 1929 she was the ‘Sophie’ in the ‘Rosenkavalier’ conducted by 
Krauss with Lotte Lehmann, Mayr and Vera Schwarz. She also took part in 
a ‘Konzertakademie’ with Born, Hammes, Koloman von Pataky and the 
famous actor Alexander Moissi. The Salzburg year 1930 found Adele Kern 
again as ‘ Sophie—it was to become one of her Finest parts—with Lehmann 
and Ursuleac alternating as Marschallin, Mayr and Margit Angerer. 
Besides she appeared as Zerlina in the ‘Don Giovanni’ conducted by Franz 
Schalk with John Forsell, Maria Nemeth, Luise Helletsgruber, Mayr and 
Pataky. Clemens Krauss conducted ‘Nozze di Figaro’ and Kern was again 
‘Susanna’ with Ursuleac, Karl Hammes, Irene Eisinger and Rode, Nissen 
in the other parts. 1931 brought again the same cast of‘Rosenkavalier’ and 
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‘Nozze di Figaro’ with as a new addition ‘Cosi fan tutte’ under Clemens 
Krauss in the production of Wallerstein, appeared in the Festspielhaus with 
Kern as Despina and Ursuleac, Hadrabova, Hammes, Volker and 
Manowarda in the main parts. 

The 1932 Salzburg Festival gave Adele Kern the opportunity of 
appearing in not less than four operas: again as Sophie under the direction of 
Clemens Krauss with Victoria Ursuleac and Lotte Lehmann alternating as 
Marschallin, Mayr, Margit Angerer; as Despina also with Clemens Krauss 
and the same cast as in 1931, as ‘Susanna’ with Alfred Jerger, Ursuleac, 
Hammes and Irene Eisinger and finally in two very small parts in Strauss’ 
‘Frau ohne Schatten’ as one of the ‘Voices of the un-born’ and one of the 
female ‘Slaves’ while in the main parts Ursuleac, Manowarda, Volker, 
Gertrude Riinger and Lotte Lehmann appeared, and Krauss conducted. 

In 1933 Kern appeared again as ‘ Sophie’ Ursuleac and Lotte Lehmann 
alternated as Marschallin, Hadrabova and Angerer as Octavian and Mayr 
was as always ‘Ochs’—Krauss conducted. The cast of‘Nozze di Figaro’ 
remained unchanged as in 1932.1 remember this‘Figaro’ from my first visit 
in Salzburg in 1932, of course ‘standing’ for I could not yet afford a seat. I 
liked the performance, and best of all the singers was Karl Hammes as an 
ideal Figaro in voice and acting. Kern as Susanne was a little small in 
volume of voice for the large Festspielhaus, Jerger and Ursuleac were more 
than fair. 

At the 1934 Festival Clemens Krauss repeated his well worn ‘Rosen- 
kavalier with Lotte Lehmann, Mayr—it was the last time he appeared, just 
before his death in the same year—Hadrabova and Adele Kern. ‘Figaro’ 
also conducted by Krauss had the same cast as before apart from the new 
Cherubino of Margit Bokor the charming Viennese soprano whose career 
was cut off too early by her death in the USA. ‘Cosi fan tutte’ remained with 
the same cast as before, but in 1935 there occurred important changes 
owing to political events too well known: instead of Clemens Krauss and his 
wife Viorica Ursuleac there was now Josef Krips the conductor of 
‘Rosenkavalier’ and Lotte Lehmann returned as Marschallin with Krenn as 
Ochs and Adele Kern as Sophie while Novotna and Eva Hadrabova 
alternated as Octavian. Krips was most successful, and about Kern we read 
in one of the Austrian reviews ‘she is always charming and delightful, 
almost too delicate and filigran’. 

‘Nozze di Figaro’ and ‘Cosi fan tutte’ were taken over by the 
grandseigneur of conductors, Felix von Weingartner, the cast of‘Figaro’ 
included, apart from Kern, Jarmila Novotna and Margit Bokor, Ludwig 
Hofmann and Jerger while that of‘Cosi’ had Novotna, Hadrabova, Kern, 
Jerger, Charles Kullman and Norbert. 

Though I did not return to Salzburg until some years after the 
termination of the second world war, I had the good luck of attending a 
performance of‘Cosi fan tutte’ in the same Viennese cast and with Clemens 
Krauss as conductor at the ‘Biennale di Venezia’ (Illrd Festival Inter¬ 
national of Music) in September 1934. The cast was Ursuleac, Gertrud 
Riinger, Adele Kern, Franz Volker, Karl Hammes and Josef Manowarda. 
The Teatro Fenice was sold out as suddenly it had become known that the 
‘Duce’ Benito Mussolini would attend the performance. With great difficulty 
I succeeded in buying a standing place in the loggione high up. This evening 
there was an immense number of policemen and military present, they 
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checked us at the entry, the cry ‘binoccoli alia guardaroba!’ (opera glasses 
to be left at the cloakroom), endless ovations for the Duce at his entrance, 
the Austrian and the two Italian national hymns were played full of verve 
but when one heard the public in the intermission so was the general opinion 
‘molto difficile musica’ Mozart had not yet been discovered in Venice. 
Kern’s voice proved as too small for the large theatre. 

But we have hurried somewhat in advance while telling the story of 
Adele Kern’s career. After her return from the South America tournee she 
returned to the Munich Opera in 1928, but by now her name as one of the 
best singing actresses and coloratura soubrettes of the German stage had 
become so well known that the same year an invitation from the great 
magician of the European theatre Max Reinhardt reached ber to be his 
‘Adele’ in the forthcoming production of Strauss’ ‘Fledermaus’ at the 
Deutsches Theater, Berlin. As one who remembers with the greatest 
pleasure even after more than 50 years the premiere on 8 June 1929 I can 
state without exaggeration that this was one of the two decisive events in the 
life of the artist. The most important fact was not that Reinhardt’s 
‘Fledermaus’—conducted by Erich Wolfgang Korngold—had one of the 
longest runs in the Berlin theatrical history—I saw the performance not less 
than five times and liked it better each time—but that this production made 
us spectators and listeners critical towards every other performance of 
Johann Strauss’ masterpiece. The funny thing was that apart from the 
lovely voices of Adele Kern (Adele) and Maria Rajdl (Rosalinde) all other 
protagonists were actors and not skilled singers: Hermann Thimig (Eisen- 
stein), Otto Wallburg (Frank), Tibor von Halmay (Falke), Josef Danegger 
(Blind) and of course last not least—Hans Moser, the famous Vienna comic 
actor as Frosch. As Prince Orlofsky appeared this time no mezzosoprano, 
but the actor Oscar Karlweis. Reinhardt’s ‘Fledermaus’ had a run of more 
than 100 performances, there were sometimes changes in the cast—at the 
100th performance the part of Adele was taken over for this jubilee only by 
Maria Ivogiin—but the brilliancy of theatrical invention and the splendour 
of the whole cast remained constant. The rotating stage helped to the 
success, but the two voices of Rajdl and Kern especially in an added duet 
secured the musical success as well. Here was the unique opportunity for 
the lovely singing, fine acting and charming dancing of Adele Kern, here 
she could display all her artistic attractions. 

A few months later, in September 1929 Kern took a day of leave to sing 
in the Staatsoper Berlin her ‘Susanna’ in a performance lethargically 
conducted by Richard Lert, the other singers being Delia Reinhardt, Gitta 
Alpar, Herbert Janssen and Leo Schiitzendorf. Here she let us discover 
what kind of Mozart singer she could be despite the obvious fatigue of 
months of operetta singing during the summer. 

Max Reinhardt had given the young singer self-confidence and 
overnight she had become a star without the behaviour of certain stars. Two 
years later, on the 23 rd of November 1931 there came the second decisive 
event in Adele Kern’s career, the premiere of‘Tales of Hoffmann’ at the 
enormous Grosses Schauspielhaus( almost 4000 seats) in Berlin, and again 
as a production of Max Reinhardt. This time Leo Blech of the Staatsoper 
was the conductor and again after almost fifty years I must gratefully 
acknowledge that never again not even in Salzburg 1980 with J.P. Ponnelle 
have I witnessed so thrilling a performance* of Offenbach’s masterpiece. 
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The big singing parts had been allotted to several artists so that there was no 
need for them to appear every night before the thousands of spectators. 
Hans Fidesser, Carl Hauss and Adolf Fischer alternated in the title part, 
Adele Kern and Tatjana Menotti shared the Olympia but the dancing was 
done by Maria Solveg, Rosette Anday appeared as Antonia’s mother and in 
a newly added part in the Giulietta act (Venice), Giulietta herself sung by 
Gota Ljungberg, the Swedish singer, and Jarmila Novotna and Gabriele 
Relle shared the Antonia while Georges Baklanoff without any substitute 
undertook all the four villains of the opera. 

According to my notes written immediately after the premiere Adele 
Kern had arrived from Vienna to take over Olympia at the last minute after 
the general rehearsal had been sung by Menotti. Kern stayed for three 
evenings only, she was fine in the coloratura but understandably tired from 
the travelling. 

Much had happened meanwhile to the singer’s international career: 
she had been invited to concerts in Rome (Conductor Benardino Molinari) 
where her interpretation of Zerbinetta’s great aria (Ariadne) aroused 
enthusiasm, to concerts in Paris and Monte Carlo, and in 1931 there came 
the first invitation to sing ‘Adele’ (Fledermaus) in Covent Garden alter¬ 
nating in this part with Elisabeth Schumann while Robert Heger was the 
conductor and the rest of the cast included Rose Ader, Marcel Wittrisch 
and Gerhard Hiisch. In the season of 1933 Kern returned to sing under 
Thomas Beecham’s direction her ‘attractive’ Sophie together with Lotte 
Lehmann, Eva Hadrabova, Alexander Kipnis and Eduard Habich. In 
addition thereto she was scheduled as a kind of luxury cast as ‘ Waldvogel’ 
in ‘Siegfried’ conducted by Heger with Frida Leider or Florence Austral, 
Friedrich Schorr, Lauritz Melchior. 

Concerts in Copenhagen and Stockholm followed, guest appearances 
in Prague as ‘Adele’ and as ‘Gilda’ were most successful. On 27 February 
1931 Kern was among the artists who took part in a Charity-Festkonzert 
arranged by the Hungarian Ambassafor Graf Ludwig Ambrozy and his wife 
in the Embassy of Vienna; the other members of the Vienna State Opera 
were Rosette Anday, Josef Kalenberg and Josef Manowarda. Kern sang the 
three Children songs of Moussorgsky, an aria from Heuberger’s operetta 
‘Opernball’ and ‘Tales of the Vienna wood’ (Johann Strauss). The year 
before Kern appeared in the Vienna Johann Strauss Theatre as star of the 
Kalman operetta ‘The Violet of Montmartre’ and in the same year in the 
State Opera in Heuberger’s ‘Opernball’ together with Lotte Schone and 
Leo Slezak. 

The great success of ‘Angelina’ (La Cenerentola) gave Clemens 
Krauss the idea to prepare for the next season ‘L’ltaliana in Algeri’ 
(Rossini) of course with Adele Kern again as protagonist. Also in 1930 
(1 March) Kern was the soloist of a Colonne concert conducted by Rudolf 
Nilius when she sang the Zerbinetta aria and a few days later she was again 
‘Adele’ in ‘Fledermaus’ at Vienna with Slezak, Duhan, Hammes and Rose 
Pauly. 

The same year found Kern in the title part of‘La Serva Padrona’ 
(Pergolesi) in the Palace Theatre of Schonbrunn (Vienna) with Richard 
Mayras her partner and Franz Schalkas conductor(14 May 1930). In June 
1929 she took part in the performances of the operetta Night in Venice (J. 
Strauss) at the Vienna State Opera in the part of Ciboletta with Maria 
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Jeritza, Hubert Marischka, Alfred Jerger, Koloman von Pataky in the cast. 
The same year she had sung the part of‘Sophie’ at the Paris Opera in the 
French language. 

On 27 February 1930 she was one of the singers taking part at the 
‘Rout’ (Charity concert) arranged by the Chancellor Schober in aid of the 
hospital of the Merciful Brethren where she sang the aria of Oscar (Ballo in 
maschera) and the Valse of the Blue Danube. Of other interesting 
performances in Vienna of the same year should be mentioned ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann’ (20 November 1930) with Clemens Krauss as conductor and 
Kern—Olympia, Hadrabova, Angerer, Alfred Piccaver, Wilhelm Rode 
and Gertrud Riinger in the other parts. In April 1931 Robert Heger 
conducted the newly prepared‘Wildschiitz’ (Lortzing) at the Redoutensaal 
(Hofburg Palace) with Adele Kern as the Baroness Freimann and Hammes, 
Bella Paalen, Zimmermann, Norbert. 

‘A little silver bird—that is the voice of Adele Kern’, one ofthe Munich 
critics wrote when she appeared in April 1932 as ‘Madam Dubarry’ 
(Millocker). Of her Salzburg ‘Susanne’ wrote Paul Stefan, the famous 
Viennese critic: ‘One cannot imagine a more lovely Susanna’, while her 
‘Sophie’ with the Clemens Krauss ensemble was praised in expressions, 
‘she is all poetry and enthusiastic youth’. After her success in Berlin as 
‘Adele’ Max Reinhardt had expressed the wish to engage her as actress for 
the spoken theatre, but the singer was unwilling to give up her coloratura 
and lyrical parts in opera and of them she loved most the ‘Sophie’ in the 
Salzburg and Vienna ‘Rosenkavalier’. ‘This is not anymore a coloratura 
soubrette, but a young human being animated by the storm of love. Mrs 
Kern has here won her greatest success’—wrote one of the critics. 

After her South American stagione Adele Kern had been again 
engaged for the Munich Staatsoper, but she appeared also often at the 
Berlin Staatsoper and in Vienna. Among the many performances at the 
Vienna State Opera where she often sang under the direction of the young 
Josef Krips should be mentioned ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ (20 May 1933) with 
Lotte Lehmann, Kalenberg, Margit Angerer, ‘Rosenkavalier’ (5 September 
1933) with Lotte Lehmann, Manowarda, Hadrabova, ‘Zauberflote’ (19 
September 1933) as Papagena with Mayr, Maria Gerhart, Hammes, Helge 
Roswange and Elisabeth Schumann, ‘Der Waffenschmied (Lortzing)’ as 
‘Marie’ with Mayr, Hammes, Zimmermann, ‘Hugenotten (Meyerbeer)’ as 
Page Urbain with Maria Gerhart, Jerger, Rose Merker, Pataky, Norbert, ‘I 
quattro rusteghi (Wolf-Ferrari) (15 March 1934) with Jerger, Paalen, 
Adele Kern as ‘Lucieta’, Wiedemann, Hadrabova, Manowarda, Julius 
Bittner’s opera ‘Der Musikant’ with Hammes, Kalenberg, Kern as the 
singer ‘Violetta’, Mayr, Norbert, Maikl (14 April 1934), ‘Fledermaus’ (24 
April 1934) with Hammes, Angerer, Duhan, Maikl, Norbert and of course 
Adele Kern in her beloved part of Adele, another opera by Julius Bittner 
‘Das Veilchen’ (The violet) (20 December 1934) with Mayr, Szantho, 
Maikl, Wiedemann, Kullman, Hammes and Adele Kern as ‘Fanny’ a 
sergeant’s daughter. Six days later (26 December 1934) she appeared in 
‘FalstafF as‘Anne Ford’ together with Jaro Prohaska, Domgraf-Fassbander, 
Bokor, Anday, Wanda Achsel. All these performances were conducted by 
Josef Krips. In ‘Fidelio’ (25 February 1935) Kern was ‘Marcellina’ with 
Franz Volker, Hilde Konetzni, Hammes, Schipper, Manowarda and on 1 
May 1936 ‘in memory of the first performance ofthe opera on 1 May 1786’ 
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she sang her ‘Susanna’ with Jerger, Hofmann, Jarmila Novotna, Margit 
Bokor, while on 14 June 1936 her ‘Sophie’ found her together with Hilde 
Konetzni, Fritz Krenn and Jarmila Novotna. On 3 January 1937 there was 
the premiere of a new opera ‘Rossini in Napoli’ ‘music after Rossini by 
Bernhard Paumgartner’ with Richard Tauber in the part of Rossini, Adele 
Kern as ‘Nina; the innkeeper’s daughter’ and Ella Flesch, Jerger, Duhan, 
Margit Bokor, Wanda Achsel. Thanks to the splendid cast and the Rossini 
melodies the opera was repeated not less than six times in the same month. 
Another part sung at the Vienna State Opera was ‘ Bronislava’ in Milloecker’s 
‘Bettelstudent’ (11 October 1937) together with Margit Bokor as Laura, 
Jerger, Paalen. On 11 January 1938 Kern sang‘Zerlina’ in‘Don Giovanni’ 
with Jerger, Helletsgruber, Anny Konetzni, Alexander Kipnis and Richard 
Tauber. 

That was already the time when a star singer was not bound at only one 
noted opera stage, but appearing at other and foreign opera houses or in 
operetta. So we find Kern in Clemens Krauss’ new ‘Tannhauser’ production 
in Munich as a kind of luxury casting as the young ‘Shepherd’ while Hans 
Hotter was Biterolf (15 July 1939) while she appeared as few months 
later—already after the outbreak of war—(27 April 1940) in ‘Nozze di 
Figaro’ as Susanna with Rehkemper, Hiini-Mihacsek (and Ursuleac) 
Domgraf-Fassbander, Hans Hotter. In other performances she changed 
roles—singing Cherubin while Hildegarde Ranczak took over ‘ Susanna’. A 
new production of‘Ariadne’ also in 1940 was shown at a friendship visit of 
the Bavarian State Opera (on 2 July 1940) as an open air performance in 
Rome with Adele Kern as her beloved Zerbinetta. Already in 1927 when 
she was still in Frankfurt, Richard Strauss had dedicated her his photograph 
with the inscription ‘to the excellent Zerbinetta’. Another part Kern often 
sang was Musette in ‘Boheme’, so in October 1940 with Clara Ebers as 
Mimi and Clemens Krauss conducting, in Munich. The year before Adele 
Kern had visited Bucharest where she was cordially received as the ‘ celebre 
soprano’ and appeared with a Roumanian conductor on 17 and 18 January 
1939. Other notable performances included a Munich‘Rosenkavalier’ with 
Ursuleac, Ranczak, Ludwig Weber and Kern’s Sophie with Clemens 
Krauss in the pit. At the ‘Fledermaus’ (7 February 1937) she appeared as 
‘Adele’ together with Julius Patzak, Hildegarde Ranczak, Maria Olszewska, 
in‘Die Entfiihrung(3 March 1936) with Fritz Krauss, Paul Bender, Felicie 
Hiini-Mihacsek. 

Always she was attracted by new operetta productions: there was ‘The 
Golden Pierrot’ (Oskar Felix-Otto Kleint, Music by Walter Goetz) where 
she was ‘Edith’ and famous Munich comic actors like Weiss Ferdl, Karl 
Valentin and his wife Lisl Karlstadt took part. She also sang at the ‘German 
Theatre’ Munich the part of Madame Dubarry in the operetta of Milloecker 
(in Berlin Gitta Alpar had premiered this part). Maybe her liking for 
operettas was caused by the fact that she started her artistic way as a 
dancer—up to the 16th year she had danced in the Munich opera ballet and 
her filigran small body with the golden smile on her face had made her the 
favorite of the audiences charmed by her lovely voice but not less by her fine 
acting and her natural charm. 

The last time I was fortunate in seeing her on a German stage (the two 
visits of the Vienna Opera in Venice mentioned before with ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ 
and ‘Frau ohne Schatten’ were later, in September 1934) was in Berlin on 
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26 December 1933 at the ‘Theater des Westens’ in the world premiere of' 
Eduard Kunneke’s operetta ‘Die lockende Flamme’ (The alluring flame) 
with Heinrich Rehkemper (Munich State Opera) as the poet E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and Kern as ‘Dolores, Spanish dancer’ while the famous German actor 
Eugen Klopfer appeared as Hoffmann’s friend, the actor Ludwig Devrient. 
The attempt to compete with Offenbach’s opera—at that time already 
banned by the Nazi government—was a flop. The operetta was much too 
long (4 hours!) and veered too much to ‘grand opera’, so the work is today 
forgotten. But Adele Kern looked lovely and was her noble self and for her 
sake I went twice to see the piece, just a few months before my own 
emigration from Germany. 

During the second world war Adele Kern was a member of the Munich 
Opera House and among her new parts was also the ‘Mimi’ in ‘La Boheme’ 
in a new production. Clemens Kraus was the conductor. Her partner as 
Rodolfo was the tenor Alfons Ftigel. In 1944 the opera house was bombed 
and totally destroyed so that the whole theatre running came to an end. 

A Rumanian academy professor told me in Vienna that Adele Kern 
gave a Lieder recital in Bucharest during the war, but still prior to the 
entrance of Rumania. Her accompanist was the (Jewish) Professor Dagobert 
Buchholz. Not until after the concert was over did she tell her pianist the 
reason; the German Ambassador had requested her to replace the Jewish 
pianist and she had refused. I honour her for her courage. 

Not much remains to be told about the time after the termination of 
war. On 14 April 1946 Adele Kern appeared again before her Munich 
public in a Lieder and Aria recital, singing not only Mozart, R. Strauss, 
H. Wolf; but now also the ‘re-admitted’ Mahler, Meyerbeer and Leo Blech. 
At a Mozart Festival in the Markgrafliche Palais she took part in 
performances of‘Cosi fan tutte’ and ‘Nozze di Figaro’, singing together 
with Ludwig Kusche and Elisabeth Lindermaier. The following year the 
singer gave up her career and did not sing any more in public. She was then 
only 45 years of age, but she knew the difficult art of self criticism. She 
stayed in her Munich flat where I visited her every summer for many years. 
She remained the charming personality and a good friend, never complaining 
though she had—ip later years—much to suffer from illness and infirmities. 
Always modest and without any presumptions she lived quietly in her 
Schwabing flat and because she knew the essence of friendship everybody 
who knew her, her family as well as her friends, was fond of her. After long 
suffering she succumbed to her illnesses on 6 May 1960. 

The only film in which Adele Kern took part was ‘Fruhlingstimmen’ 
(Voices of Spring! made in the early years of sound pictures. The director 
was Paul Fejos and the partners of Kern, who played the part of Hannerl a 
young singer, a Viennese girl in a love story with the young composer Franzl, 
were Oskar Karlweis, Hans Thimig, Szoke Szakall and Ursula Grabley. 

The following is a list of Adele Kern’s repertoire: 



OPERAS 


Rossini 

La Cenerentola 

Angelina 


Barbiere di Siviglia 

Rosina 

Verdi 

Rigoletto 

Gilda 


Falstaff 

Anna Ford 


Ballo in maschera 
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Puccini 

Boheme 

Musette 


Turandot 

Liu 

Mozart 

Figaro 

Susanna 


Don Giovanni 

Zerlina 


Cosi fan tutte 

Despina 


Entfuhrung 

Blondchen 

Beethoven 

Fidelio 

Marcellina 

R. Strauss 

Ariadne 

Zerbinetta 


Arabella 

Fiakermilli 


Rosenkavalier 

Sophie 

Pfitzner 

Palestrina 

Ighino 


Christelflein 

Christelflein 

Humperdinck 

Handel und Gretel 

Gretel 

Offenbach 

Tales of Hoffmann 

Olympia 

Flotow 

Martha 

Martha 

Weber 

Freischiitz 

Annchen 

Thomas 

Mignon 

Philine 

D’Albert 

Tiefland 

Nuri 

Bittner 

Das Veilchen 

Veilchen 


Der Musikant 

Violetta 

Wolf-Ferrari 

I quattro rusteghi 

Lucieta 


OPERETTAS 


Joh. Strauss 

Fledermaus 

Adele 


Night in Venice 

Ciboletta 


Zigeunerbaron 

Saffi 

Millocker 

Dubarry 

Dubarry 

Lehar 

Die Czardasfurstin 

Stasi 


Schon ist die Welt 

Elisabeth 

Heuberger 

Opernball 

Henri 

Ktinnecke 

Lockende Flamme 

Dolores 

Millocker 

Bettelstudent 

Bronislava 


ORATORIOS 


Bach 

Matthauspassion 

Soprano 

Haydn 

Creation 

Gabriel 


The Seasons 

Hanne 

Brahms 

German Requiem 

Soprano 


I am obliged to Mr Wilhelm Kern, Munich for his kind help in collecting the 
facts for this essay and also for playing for me a tape recording of an 
interview given by Adele Kern to a journalist and giving an outline of her 
professional career. I wish to thank also a good friend of the artist for many 
years, Mrs Annemarie Jacobi, who also was helpful and last not least, I 
wish to thank my good friend, Mrs Harrietta Krips, Vienna, for many 
playbills of the Vienna Opera. 

Still, I am conscious of the fact that this essay is not exhaustive and 
there are some years and places where I could not find out all about Adele 
Kern and her career. Thus the writer will be grateful for useful additions of 
the readers. 
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The Editor regrets not knowing a collector with a sufficient holding of Kern 
discs to undertake a discussion of them. For such a fine singer her output is 
relatively sparse, but sufficiently varied to cover most aspects of her career. 
One of her best and her own personal favourite operetta role was as Adele in 
Die Fledermaus and she certainly shines in the abridged set. My own 
favourite is Zerbinetta’s aria from Ariadne, on disc her only rival being 
Ivogtin. But from what I have heard of the remainder all are worth a place in 
any collection. J-D* 


ADELE KERN DISCOGRAPHY 
by Jurgen E. Schmidt, Vienna 

This follows the usual pattern—discography number, matrix number and 
details of record on first line, more where necessary, below the title are 
catalogue issue numbers and below those of microgroove re-issues. 

Titles of works have been translated to the original language, that of the 
excerpt sung given in the language used, with a translation to the original 
where necessary. 


PARLOPHON, January 1928, with B.S.O. cond. Frieder Weissmann 

1. 2-20564 CONTES D’HOFFMANN: Puppenarie(Lesoiseaux 

dans la charmille) (Offenbach) 

P.9226, E 11081 
33 - LV 195 

2. 2-20565 MIGNON: Titaniaistherabgestiegen(JesuisTitania) 

(Thomas) 
unpublished 
33 - LV 195 


3. 2-20566 Fruhlingstimmen, Waltz, Part 1 (J. Strauss) 

E 10707 
33 - LV 195 


4. 2-20567 Fruhlingstimmen, Waltz, Part 2 (J. Strauss) 

E 10707 
33 - LV 195 

5. 2-20568 WIENER BLUT: Griiss Gott, meinliebes Kind (with 

Alfred Strauss) (J. Strauss) 

P.9226, E 11081 
33 - LV 195 

GRAMMOPHON (Polydor) 1929, orchestra of the Stadtischen Oper 
Berlin, cond. Julius Priiwer 

6. 882^ Bi DER ROSENKAVALIER: Hab mir’s gelobt, with 

Ohms and Marherr (R. Strauss) 

66931, (B25256) CA 8021 

33 - LV 159, Discophilia KG-0-1 (Ohms) 
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7. 883 Bi DERROSENKAVALIER: 1steinTraum,withElfriede 

Marherr (R. Strauss) 

66931, (B25257) CA 8021 
33 - LV 195 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


886 Bi FIDELIO: O war ichschonmit dirvereint(Beethoven) 

66946,(b24435) 

33 - LV 57, Top Classic Historia H-644 

887 Bi LES HUGUENOTS: Ihr edlen Herrn allhier (Nobles 

Seigneurs, salut!) (Meyerbeer) 

66946 (B24436) 

33 - LV 57 

888 Bi NOZZE DI FIGARO: Endlich naht sich die Stunde 

(O saume) (Mozart) 

66945 (B24433) CA8117 
33 - LV 57 

889 Bi DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL: Durch 

Zartlichkeit (Mozart) 

66945, (B24434) CA8117 

1729 BH BALLO IN MASCHERA: Lasst ab mitFragen(Saper 

vorreste) (Verdi) 

62690, 25826 (B4163) 

33 - LV 195 & LV 500 (5 disc set) 

1730 BH LA BOHEME: Will ich allein des Abends in Paris 

(Quando me’n vo soletta) (Puccini) 

62690, 25826 (B4164) 

33 - LV 195 


1930, Berlin State Opera Orchestra, cond. Hermann Weigert. 

DIE FLEDERMAUS (J. Strauss) abridged operetta set on five 30cm discs, 
with Adele Kern as Adele, Franz Volker as Alfred, Waldemar Henke as 
von Eisenstein, Margret Pfahl as Rosalinde, Else Ruziczka as Prince Orlof- 
sky, Willi Domgraf-Fassbender as Dr Falke and Eduard Kandl as Frosch. 

The sides are given in the correct playing order, the matrices were 
recorded out of sequence. Kern does not sing on side 3 and only fleetingly on 
sides, 5, 6, 7 and 10. 

14. 908 Bi Act 1, Part 1, Standchen des Alfred, Lied der Adele 

Advocate trio 
95313 (B25258) 

15. 9 XlYi Bi Act 1,Part2,Eisenstein-Falkeduet,Rosalinde,Adele, 

Eisenstein trio 

95313 (B25259) 

16. 901Vi Bi Act 1, Part 3, Finale 

95314 (B25260) 
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17. 

912 Bi 

Act 2, Part 1, Intro, chorus, Orlofsky’s aria, Adele’s 
couplet 

95314 (B25261) 

18. 

906 Vi Bi 

Act 2, Part 2, Watch duet 

95315 (B25262) 

19. 

905 Bi 

Act 2, Part 3, Czardas and finale part 1 

95315 (B25263) 

20. 

914 Bi 

Act 2, Part 4, Finale part 2 

95316 (B25264) 

21. 

910Vi Bi 

Frosch’s scene, Melodrama (Act 3, part 1) 

95316 (B25265) 

22. 

909 Bi 

Act 3, part 2, Adele’s couplet (Spiel ich die Unschuld) 
95317,(B25266) 

23. 

913 Bi 

Act 3, part 3, Trio Rosalind, Alfred, Eisenstein— 
Finale 

95317 (B25267) 

24. 

1043 BI 

11 Bacio (Arditi) 

27226 (J64005) LY 6028 

25. 

1045 BI 

Liebesliederwalzer (J. Strauss-Grosz) 

27228 (B64107) 

26. 

1046ViBI 

Bravourvariationen iiber ein Themavon Mozart (Adam) 
unpublished 

33 - LV 195 

27. 

1047 BI 

Yalse Caprice (Rubinstein-Brossement) 

27287, 

33 - LV 195 

28. 

1048 BI 

Parla! (Arditi) 

27226 (J64006), LY 6028 

33 - LV 195 

29. 

1049Vi BI 

G’schichten aus dem Wiener Wald (J. Strauss) 

27228 (B64108) 

30. 

1050 BI 

Fruhlingstimmen, Walzer) (J. Strauss) 
unpublished 


DIE CZARDASFURSTIN (E. Kalman) abridged operetta set on four 
30cm. discs, with Adele Kern as Komtesse Stasi, L. Hainisch as the prince, 
her uncle; Ida von Scheele-Mtiller his wife, Helge Roswaenge as Edwin, 
their son; Waldemar Henke as Graf Boni and Felicie Huni-Mihacsek as 
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Sylva Varescu, singer at the Orpheum. Soloists, chorus & orchestra of the 
Berlin State Opera, cond. H. Weigert. Given in correct playing order. Set 
libretto not available to check on which sides Kern sings. 


31. 

105614 BI 

Im Orpheum, Sylvas Lied & Marsch ensemble 

95397 (B25299) 

32. 

105914 BI 

Im Orpheum, Duett Sylva-Edwin, Lied des Boni 
95397 (B25300) 

33. 

105714 BI 

Im Orpheum, Lied der Sylva, Finale Part 1 

95398 (B25301) 

34. 

105814 BI 

Im Orpheum, Finale part 2 

95398 (B25302) 

35. 

105414 BI 

Im Furstenschloss, Tanzwalzer, Schwalben-duett 
Duett Sylva-Edwin 

95399 (B25303) 

36. 

105314 BI 

Im Furstenschloss, Duetten Stasi-Boni and Sylva- 
Edwin 

95399 (B25304) 

37. 

105514 BI 

Im Furstenschloss, Finale 

95400 (B25305) 

38. 

1060 BI 

Im Hotel, Trio, Finale 

1931, 

39. 

Berlin State 
1188 BI 

Opera Orchestra, cond. Alois Melichar 

An der schonen blauen Donau, Waltz (J, Strauss) 
27287 

40. 

2870 BH 

Fruhlingsstimmen waltz, Part 1 (J. Strauss) 

24552 

41. 

2871 BH 

Fruhlingsstimmen, waltz, Part 2 (J. Strauss) 

24552 

42. 

2872 BH 

Der Vogel im Walde (Taubert) 

24306 (B44195) 

33 - LV 195 

43. 

2873 BH 

FAUST: Bliimlein traut( Versez vos chagrins) (Gounod) 
24439, PO 5031 

44. 

2874 BH 

PEER GYNT (Solveigs Lied (Grieg) 

24439, PO 5031 

45. 

2875 BH 

Die Nachtigall (Alabieff) 


24306 (B44196) 
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46. 2876 BH DON GIOVANNI: Wenn du fein fromm bist (Vedrai 

careno) (Mozart) 

24798, PO 5059 

47. 2877 BH DON GIOVANNI: Schmale, tobe, lieber Junge(Batti, 

batti bel Masetto) (Mozart) 

24798, PO 5059 

1933, Berlin State Opera Orchestra, cond. Leo Blech 

48. 689V$ BE DIE ZAUBERFLOTE: Hm, hm, hm, quintet with 

Berger, Ruzicka, Hirzel & Neumann (Mozart) 

35005, CA 8169 

33-3 LV 120 (Ensemble Aufnahmen) Top Classic 
Historia H-643 

49. 690Vi BE DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL: Nie 

werd’ich deine Huld verkennen, quintet with Berger, 
Hirzel, Joken & Kandl (Mozart) 

35005, CA 8169 

33 - LV 120, Top Classic Historia 9061 

1933, Berlin State Opera Orchestra, cond. Alois Melichar 

50. 69314 BE ARIADNE AUF NAXOS: Grossmachtige Prinzessin 

(R Strauss) 

95490, 27310, LY 6081 
33 - LV 57 

51. 694 BE ARIADNE AUF NAXOS: So war’s mit Pagliazzo 

(R Strauss) 

95490, 27310, LY 6081 
33 - LV 57 

1933, with Franz Rupp, Klavier (25cm) 

52. 544714 BD Die Maid mit dem lieblichen Sinn (The lass with the 

delicate air) (Arne) 

10249 

33 - LV 195 

53. 544814 BD Maria auf dem Berge, Silesian folksong 

10249 

33 - LV 195 

1933, Berlin State Opera Orchestra, cond. Alois Melichar 

54. 549914 BD IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA: Frag ich mein 

beklomm’nes Herz (Una voce poco fa) (Rossini) 
10303, PO 5119 
33 - LV 195 

55. 545014 BD IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA: Ich bin gehorsam (Io 

sono docile) (Rossini) 

10303, PO 5119 
33 - LV 195 
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1934, (25cm) 

56. 5505 Kz BR GIUDITTA: Schaut der Mond Abends spat, with 

Franz Volker (Lehar) 

25369 

33 - Eterna 723 

57. 5506 BR GIUDITTA: Schon wie die blaue Sommernacht, with 

Volker (Lehar) 

25369 

33 - Eterna 735 

1944, DER ROSENKAVALIER, complete recording with the Bavarian 
State Opera ensemble, chorus and orchestra, cond. Clemens Kraus; with 
Adele Kern, Viorica Ursuleac, Georgine von Milinkovic, Ludwig Weber, 
Georg Hahn, Luise Wilier and Franz Klarwein. Issued only on long play 

33 - Vox PL 7774 & STPL 518.100, OPBX 140. 


NELLIE MELBA 
Editor’s Notes 

Often I am asked for reprints of early articles, the passage of time alone 
meaning that the majority of current readers will never have had access to 
them. As in those early days obviously the best known singers were selected 
for treatment, usable discographies are missing from your libraries. So 
where a great deal of additional information is now available, some of these 
early issues deserve updating. 

One such is Nellie Melba. Practically everything she recorded will 
soon be available. The Gramophone Company has already done its share 
with the RLS 719 album and within a few months there is to be a similar set 
from RCS-Victor. In anticipation of this a group of Australian (where 
Melba is something of a folk-hero) collectors have compiled the following 
new discography. They ask that it be published in time to arouse interest in 
the Victor set, which is also to be an Australian venture, from the company's 
factory there, though for world wide distribution. 

Mr John Freestone, who must be approaching the doyen of collectors 
stage, has kindly added the following notes on Melba’s records, early and 
late. We are also fortunate in being able to go back to the introduction to the 
original December 1949 issue, by the late H. Hugh Harvey, an avid 
collector with the advantage of the T was there’ approach. These notes are 
so good they have been reprinted in full, they have the additional advantage 
of extending Melba’s career past that traced by our Australian friends. 

Apart from adding to the Explanatory Notes right at the end I can hand 
over here. One additional note, there are red label H.M.V. single sided 
pressings of‘Depuis le jour’ in circulation, labelled as by Bori, but actually 
sung by Melba; her name is usually visible through the label incised in the 
wax. 
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John Freestone 

Melba’s records are certainly not the most satisfactory of collectors’ items. 
When I was a young man, I met many older opera goers who had heard her 
in her prime, and they all, without exception, considered her the greatest 
soprano of her generation. I remember one very well known collector saying 
to me that he could never understand why Melba was apparently jealous of 
one or two of her contemporaries, as he said that she could sing rings round 
the lot of them. There is no doubt that when she was in her prime, her voice 
had a sensuous beauty which was certainly never captured by the recording 
apparatus of the time. Mary Garden, who was certainly no Melba ‘fan’, in 
her memoirs writes this: ‘I never saw such a fat Mimi in my life. Melba 
didn’t impersonate the role at all—she never did that—but, my God, how 
she sang it. You know the last note of the first act of La Boheme is the last 
note that comes out of Mimi’s throat. It is a high C, and Mimi sings it when 
she walks out the door with Rodolfo. She closes the door and then takes that 
note. The way Melba sang that high C was the strangest and weirdest thing I 
have ever experienced in my life. The note came floating over the 
auditorium of Covent Garden: it left Melba’s throat, it left Melba’s body, it 
left everything and came over like a star and passed us in our box, and went 
out into the infinite. I have never heard anything like it in my life, not from 
any other singer, ever. It just rolled over the hall of Covent Garden. My 
God, how beautiful it was.’ 

The early 1904 records give some idea of her coloratura, her effortless 
production, and her superb trill, but on the other hand, they do, at times, 
suggest a slight flatness on some of the top notes, yet we know from 
contemporary criticisms that her intonation was faultless. No doubt 
nervousness in the studio, being pulled back on the high notes, and rather 
cramped conditions could count for a lot, and there is also the lack of 
overtones in the recording, which could possibly give the impression of 
being on the underside of a note. 

Despite my reservations, I find the 1904 ‘Mad scene’ from ‘Hamlet’ 
quite wonderful, and the ‘Si mes vers avaient des ailes’ is beautifully 
controlled. The 1905 ‘Jewel Song’ is also very good, and does show her 
excellent trill as well as a fine B natural at the close. The 1905 ‘Sur le lac’ 
also gives some idea of the beauty of her middle register, especially on the 
phrase ‘je t’aimerai toujours’. 

Her 1906 recordings include a fine but abbreviated ‘Mi chiamano 
Mimi’ as well as a very beautiful 6 Pastorale’ by Bizet with a really heavenly 
trill at the close. 

When I meet a young collector who cannot get on with the Melba 
recordings, I suggest that he first listens to the electric ‘Dite alia giovine’, 
and then to try to superimpose the quality which her voice shows, even at the 
age of 65, on to the early records like the ‘Sempre libera’ where the delicate 
tracery of the coloratura is amazing. The electric recordings give some idea 
of the quality of the voice, while the earliest ones show her amazing 
technique. 

Personally I prefer the London recordings made between 1904 and 
1906 to her later American ones, because the voice sounds fuller and more 
free. No doubt the early records blasted on contemporary equipment, and 
Victor tried to avoid this, but at the same time made the voice sound more 
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wooden and restricted. What a pity she couldn’t have recorded under 
modern conditions! 

Some Memories and Impressions 
by H. HUGH HARVEY 

MELBA . . . that truly magical name for Late Victorian and Edwardian 
Operagoers! Was she really as great as‘they say’ or was she just‘another of 
those divas’ of that period? Who, amongst the present generation of Record 
Collectors can tell for it is not wise to attempt an evaluation of a singer’s 
voice solely upon gramophone records, however good they may sound, 
since a true judgment should be based only upon personal experience of an 
artist’s voice and performance. There cannot be—by reason of age—many 
collectors today who heard Melba in her prime, as I did, in 1906, and I have 
been asked by my friend Gordon Whelan (and, of course, the Editor!) to set 
down some of my ‘memories’ of the diva extending over the twenty years 
(1906-1926) when I was privileged to ‘drink in’ the magic of that unique 
voice in both Opera and Concert. 

Covent Garden in those far-off days was a very different place from 
what it has become today; there can be no questions about the superiority of 
the singing we heard then as compared with that which we are able to hear 
nowadays under post-war conditions. A mere recital of the opera casts 
during the first post-war period should be a sufficient proof of my assertion, 
and it may be of some interest if I give the names of the singers who appeared 
together on my first ‘Melba Night’—taken from the framed programme 
which hangs on my walls today: 

ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 22ND, 1906. 

VERDI S OPERA 
RIGOLETTO 


Gilda .Mme. MELBA 

Giovanna.Mme. Paulin 

Contessa di Ceprano ... Miss Bliss 

Maddalena .Mile. Grimm 

II Duca..... Signor CARUSO 

Sparafucile.M. JOURNET 

Marullo. Signor Pini 

Monterone. M. GlLIBERT 

Borsa . Signor Zucchi 

Conte di Ceprano .M. CRABBE 

Rigoletto . Signor BATTISTINI 

Conductor: Signor Campanini 


Imagine the joy of listening to so many ‘Golden Agers’ in one opera! Is 
it to be wondered at that I have never forgotten that night? I was entranced 
by what I heard, and my‘Rigoletto’ records of Melba, Caruso andBattistini 
remain treasured memories of that wonderful evening. 

Soon afterwards I heard my first ‘La Boheme’—with Melba, Caruso, 
Scotti, Gilibert, Journet and Elizabeth Parkina(the ‘Musetta’)... another 
unforgettable thrill, ‘living memories’ of which are enshrined in Melba’s 
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own records, the Melba-Caruso "O SoaveFanciulla’, the Scotti-Caruso "O 
Mimi, tu piu non torni’ and others in which Caruso and Scotti sing. To those 
of you who possess any of these records I would earnestly recommend 
holding on to them dike grim death’ for they are souvenirs of an era which 
none of us is ever likely to see again. I do not think that any of the present- 
day voices can be compared in any way with those ‘giants of the past’, for 
contemporary conditions are not such as to produce the great art of the 
‘Golden Age' of opera. 

I have sometimes been asked whether it is true that Luisa Tetrazzini 
was ‘ a better singer than Melba’—to which I have generally replied that the 
two voices were so dissimilar that a true comparison is scarcely possible. 
Tetrazzini was the greatest coloratura soprano I ever heard (and I heard her 
many times); Melba, however, was not—fundamentally—a coloratura 
singer but a ‘soprano leggiero’ with a resonant and beautiful timbre and an 
exceedingly brilliant vocalisation combined with an extensive compass 
which enabled her, in her earlier days, to sing certain coloratura roles with a 
great deal of success. After an initial appearance in London, under her 
married name of Mrs Nellie Armstrong (at the Princes Hall, Piccadilly, in 
1886) and which did not exactly ‘set the Thames on fire’, she wisely placed 
herself under the tuition of the great Mathilde Marchesi in Paris for a little 
under a year—as a result of which she attained a perfect scale and a 
delicious ‘shake’ which were the foundations of the phenomenal Melba she 
eventually became. 

Melba’s voice always reminded me, somehow, of‘pure silver’—unique 
in its timbre and phrasing; every note she sang was ‘plumb in the centre’ and 
was emitted with an effortless ease which astonished her hearers by its 
perfection. If I may mention a couple of records which show this extra¬ 
ordinary quality, I would suggest the 1910 Camden one of the ‘ Ave Maria’ 
from "Otello’ (2-053021)—although her 1926 (unpublished) ‘Farewell’ 
one is almost as beautiful—and the very lovely ‘L’Amour est pur comme la 
flamme’ from Bemberg’s Opera ‘Elaine’—which, however, has not, un¬ 
fortunately, ever been issued. There are, of course, several other fine Melba 
records from which to choose. 

Between 1906 and 1914 1 heard Melba many times in such roles as 
"Gilda’, ‘Mimi’ (twice with Caruso), "Juliettp’, ‘Violetta’ (was there ever 
such an exquisite ‘Violetta’?), ‘Desdemona’ and ‘Marguerite’—the last two 
with the fine French tenor Paul Franz. After the first World War I again 
heard her "Juliette’ to the "Romeo’ of that splendid Belgian tenor, Fernand 
Ansseau (in July, 1919) and was astonished to notice what little difference 
the years had made in her voice; she sang as one inspired, as, indeed, she 
well might have been after those war years, and I treasure the memory of 
that beautiful performance. 

I will not weary my readers with a recital of other operas in which 
Melba appeared in ‘my’ time, but would add that I also heard her frequently 
in Concert, generally accompanied by her old friend Landon Ronald, whose 
song "Down in the Forest’ she made particularly her own. In this connection 
I should like to mention an extraordinary statement made by Mr Percy 
Colson, in his book on Melba, wherein (on page 181) he wrote: 

‘ She never debased her exquisite talent by singing the trash so 
loved of Clara Butt, “Down in the Forest”’ * 
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This is such a perversion of fact—quite apart from the somewhat 
questionable taste in which it is written—that I take this opportunity of 
stating, definitely, that, not only did I hear Melba sing this song many times, 
but that she made two records of it—in J anuary 1909 and May 1921. Thus is 
"History’ made! 

For biographical details of Melba and her career, I would refer readers 
to Agnes G. Murphy’s splendid ‘Melba: a Biography’ (Chatto & Windus, 
1909) and to Melba’s own‘Melodies & Memories’ (Thornton Butterworth, 
1925)—in the writing of which Beverley Nichols claims to have helped her. 
There are many references to her, also, in the various books written by that 
great critic Herman Klein, copies of which are fairly easily obtainable still. 
The book by Percy Colson to which I have already referred, seems to me to 
be more ‘ego’ than Nellie Melba, and does not appear to be a very 
noteworthy contribution to a knowledge of the diva’s activities. 

For the information of readers who do not happen to possess any of the 
books I have mentioned, perhaps the following data may be acceptable: 
Melba was born (Helen Porter Mitchell) on 19th May 1859, at Doonside, 
Richmond, Melbourne, the third child of her parents, and it is recorded that 
her very first ‘public’ appearance was when she was six years of age ... at a 
school concert organised by her aunts in Richmond, Melbourne! In 1882 
she was married to Charles Armstrong, at Brisbane, but the marriage did 
not turn out to be a success, and the parties separated eventually. After a 
certain amount of success at various concerts in Australia, Mrs Armstrong 
sailed for England on March 11th 1886, with the intention of becoming a 
student of Grand Opera—in which realm of music she had decided to "make 
a name'. Soon after her arrival in London she was given an opportunity of 
singing to a metropolitan audience—at a concert arranged by Wilhelm 
Ganz at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on June 1 st 1886—but she was not, at 
that time, much more than what contemporary accounts state as ‘an 
untrained vocalist with a lovely natural quality of voice’. Under the 
circumstances the singer very quickly realised the advantages of placing 
herself under the tuition of a European teacher of established reputation— 
and presented herself to the great madame Mathilde Marchesi, in Paris—to 
whom she had had a letter of introduction. History relates that ‘after the 
young aspirant had sung her first song, the veteran teacher called to her 
husband and said, ‘At last I have found a Star!’ After less than a year’s study 
in the Marchesi School, Melba was sufficiently advanced—in her teacher's 
opinion—to make an operatic debut, and this took place on October 13th, 
1887, at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, in the role of ‘Gilda’ in 
‘Rigoletto’. The evening resulted in a triumphant success for the ‘Gilda’— 
and she was to find herself famous overnight. The Belgian press accepted 
her as ‘a singer born to greatness'—a prophecy which was amply fulfilled in 
after years. Melba came to England again, and made her operatic debut at 
Covent Garden on May 24th 1888 in "Lucia di Lammermoor', . . . but the 
press on this occasion were not quite as enthusiastic as she had hoped, and 
she made no secret of her disappointment. A further Brussels Season was 
arranged, followed by her debut at the Paris Opera, as ‘Ophelie’ in 
Ambroise Thomas’ ‘Hamlet’ on May 8th, 1889, to immense enthusiasn. On 
June 6th, 1889, Melba re-appeared at Covent Garden as ‘Gilda’ to the 
‘Rigoletto’ of Jean Lassalle—but it was not until a week later (June 15th) 
that she really attained the height of success in London . . . where she sang 
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‘Juliette’ to the‘Romeo’ of the incomparable Jean de Reszke andthe‘Frere 
Laurent’ of his brother Edouard. From that date her great career as an 
operatic artist may be said to have commenced . . . and it lasted—as far as 
London was concerned—until June 8th, 1926, when she took leave of her 
‘Opera Public’ at Covent Garden in the Balcony Scene from ‘Romeo et 
Juliette’ (to Charles Hackett’s ‘Romeo’) followed by the Willow Song and 
Ave Maria from ‘Otello’ and the last two, Acts of‘La Boheme’—in which 
she was partnered by the Australian baritone John Brownlee (her protege) 
as ‘Marcello’ and Browning Mummery as ‘Rodolfo’. 

Melba’s London Concert Farewell took place at the Royal Albert Hall 
on June 25 th, 1926—and will remain an unforgettable night to all of us who 
were present. Whilst the concert-bills for that occasion carried a line 
reading: ‘ Melba’s Farewell is Farewell’, this did not prove actually to be the 
case, for she sang again in opera—for charity—at the Old Vic, in aid of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Fund, on December 7th, 1926, appearing in the last 
Act of‘Otello’ and the last two Acts of ‘La Boheme’ again. This was 
followed by an Australian tour, but she came back to England and sang yet 
again for charity (The Sussex Eye Hospital)—at the Brighton Hippodrome 
—on October 5th, 1929; this was Melba’ s* last public appearance in this 
country . . . but I have been reminded by Mr Desmond Shawe-Taylor that 
she made a ‘semi-public’ appearance at a charity concert given at the Hyde 
Park Hotel some time in either May or June 1930—which would seem to 
put ‘Finis’ to her career. 

Melba returned to Australia soon afterwards, and her death took place 
at Sydney on February 23rd, 1931; amongst those present at the time was 
her old friend, Mr John Lemmone, the famous flautist who had played for 
her so many times at her concerts in this country and Australia. 


THE DISCOGRAPHY OF NELLIE MELBA 

When asked to write, a ‘short’ introduction to what was to be a complete 
discography of Dame Nellie Melba, I asked, ‘What more can be written? 
It’s all been done’. I believe that anyone who picks this issue of‘Record 
Collector’ up, will already know the full story (or almost the full story) of 
this fabled being who captivated two continents—how, through sheer 
determination she became a world famous opera star, and this despite the 
fact that when she left our country she had never heard an opera, or should I 
say, seen one. Australia in the 1880’s was still a fairly rough outpost of the 
British Empire, more or less comparable with the ‘Wild West’ of the United 
States. Stage coaches were still being held up by gangs of thugs, known as 
bushrangers; communications were bad; the country was huge and very few 
musical identities came here. It was all too far away from anything which 
could be called ‘ Culture’. Still, it is a matter of fact that this amazing woman 
overcame all these obstacles and achieved what she set out to. She knew she 
had a beautiful voice; others had succeeded, so, she reasoned, why couldn’t 
Nellie Mitchell? The story of‘how’ she succeeded has been written up and 
read the world over—I would like instead to write a few lines on the 
Australian outlook and attitude towards Melba. 
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Even today, if you were to walk down a street in Australia and ask 
people you meet to name a famous opera singer, most would automatically 
say, ‘Melba’. Such has been the impact that she made here, in her 
homeland, that 50 years after her death, people still remember her. I myself 
knew all about Melba before I could read, and I was born seven years after 
she had died! While very young I was in the position to meet many people 
who had known her, often very well, and it’s a few of the stories which such 
people told me that I would like to recount to you, just as they come to my 
mind. They might help to dispel the thought that this woman was some sort 
of being from another planet. On the contrary, Melba was very much a 
human being, with faults like ours, a very curiou's mixture—generous, 
mean, jealous, kind, nasty, etcetera, and above all else, very tenacious. 
Anything she had achieved she was going to hang on to. Once she had got to 
the top she was determined that no one was going to take that away from her, 
even if she had to stamp on them. This is human. What we should note is that 
she did get to the top and she did stay there for over 40 years. Her career did 
not end on the night she said,‘Farewell’ at Covent Garden in 1926. It 
continued, out here in Australia, for several years more, both in concert and 
in ‘Scenes from Opera’ (generally the last two acts of‘La Boheme’ and the 
Bedchamber Scene from ‘Otello’). 

It may surprise some readers, as it did me when I saw the printed 
programmes for these late concerts, to learn that she often included 
unexpected items, ones she did not, unfortunately, record. ‘Zeffiretti 
lusinghieri’ from ‘Idomeneo’ was a great favourite. Grieg’s ‘A Swan’, 
‘Spring Waters’ of Rachmaninoff, ‘Se saran rose’ by Arditi, ‘Les Papillons’ 
by Ernst Chausson, numerous Debussy, Duparc and Faure songs were all 
included in these concerts of Melba’s latter years. In her two absolutely 
final concerts in Sydney, Richard Strauss’ ‘ Serenade’ seems to have been a 
big hit, as she encored it twice on both occasions. At these concerts she 
always sang the Addio from ‘La Boheme’, Szulc’s ‘Claire de lune’, ‘Swing 
low, sweet chariot’ (in which she was tutored by Edna Thomas, the famous 
singer of Negro spirituals, though herself not a negress). So you can see it 
was not all over. Earlier on in her concert career, she used to sing quite often 
the Rossini Inflammatus from his ‘Stabat mater’, in the Sydney Town Hall, 
with an enormous chorus and organ backing (which organ was and probably 
still is, the largest in the Southern Hemisphere). Still earlier in her career, 
we come across the surprising listing of Delibes ‘Filles de Cadiz’. 

One story which springs to mind is one illustrating her kindness 
towards other artists. Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, was making a tour of 
Australia and drawing very poor houses. Melba knew Zimbalist and 
admired him greatly (I have a photo of them taken at her home). So she 
announced that she was going to appear on his next programme with him, 
knowing that this would attract the crowd. She did so, singing ‘L’amero, 
saro costante’ from ‘II Re Pastore’ and Alma Gluck, Zimbalist’s wife, 
played the piano accompaniment, Zimbalist the violin obbligato. After 
that, Zimbalist’s concerts were packed. However, there was another side to 
the coin. In 1924 Melba brought an opera company to Australia, with Dal 
Monte, Dino Borgioli, Granforte, to name just a few. Melba sang in 
‘Otello’, ‘Faust’, ‘La Boheme’, while Dal Monte took over all the coloratura 
roles. Nellie was very jealous. Of course Melba could no longer sing these 
roles, but that did not matter. To Melba’s mind, this upstart was taking over, 
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pushing her off the stage. Dal Monte made her debut in the Sydney season of 
the tour, as Lucia di Lammermoor. Melba was not to be seen in her box at 
the start of the performance. Melba knew this opera back-to-front, 
naturally, and she timed her entrance for halfway through the soprano’s first 
act aria. A friend of mine present on the occasion told me he could hear the 
clickety-clack of high heels on the marble floor above, and then, in swept 
Melba. All attention was drawn away from the stage, everyone applauded 
Melba’s arrival. Dal Monte finished the scene to an ovation and Melba 
threw a bouquet of flowers which just missed their mark, but she had already 
achieved what she wanted. Poor Dal Monte was completely up-staged on 
her opening night. 

My old friend, the late Mr de Noskowski well remembered the 1911 
opera season out here. Melba had brought out John McCormack as her 
tenor, amongst others. In this season Melba sang almost certainly for the 
last time in ‘Rigoletto’ and Mr de Noskowski related that even though she 
was singing divinely, there was one part in particular where she had 
difficulty—the duet ‘Si, vendetta’. Here she sang a lot of jerky staccato 
notes. He also told me her Juliette was a dream, faultless, as were the other 
roles she sang that season, namely Mimi, Marguerite, Desdemona. For this 
season Melba’s big ambition was to be the first Tosca in Australian operatic 
annals. She had spent a lot of time rehearsing the role with Puccini but fate 
intervened. She contracted a cold. Since she had a lot of her own money tied 
up in this season, Melba did not welcome the idea of seeing it lost because of 
her absence from the stage. The company had an excellent Polish soprano, 
Janina Korolowitz-Wayda, so Melba put her on as Flora Tosca. Wayda 
was an immediate success, with the result that Melba did not sing Tosca 
after all. She was furious and got her own back by forbidding the 
presentation of flowers on stage at the close of this opera. A terrific row 
ensued and there was a lot of ill-feeling caused by all this. 

A further word about Melba’s song literature. Many years ago an old 
accompanist friend of mine told me that when he was a young man Melba 
collared him one day and asked, ‘You play, don’t you?’ He replied yes, so 
she dragged him off to a studio and said she wanted to sing certain songs— a 
dozen or so Schubert Lieder, in German! He was astounded and John 
Lemmone, who chanced to come in, was horrified. Lemmone (who was 
Melba’s manager and one of her oldest friends) told her, ‘Forget it, Nellie, 
nobody wants to hear you sing Schubert: You’re making enough money out 
of‘Home, sweet home’ and ‘Goodbye’ to keep you in clover for the rest of 
your life’. An argument took place, but Melba did not sing the Schubert 
publicly. 

I met Melba’s son and his charming wife, Evie, once and was privileged 
to be invited to Melba’s home some 30 miles from Melbourne. It is situated 
at Coldstream, near the outer Melbourne suburb of Lilydale and is still a 
private residence, owned now by Melba’s grand-daughter, Lady Pamela 
Vestey. There is a huge wall around it, with massive front gates on which 
‘N.M.’ are intertwined in gold. The house itself is very English in character, 
with a clock in a tower on the top. Inside, one has the feeling that Melba is 
about to walk in at any moment, as so little has beefi changed since she was 
last there, with dozens of photographs of all her great musical friends, 
composers, singers and musicians, as well as a wonderful collection of 
paintings and other art works. 
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By way of extension and correction of the account given in John 
Hetherington’s biography of Melba, here are details of her final appearances 
in concert and opera after her celebrated Covent Garden Farewell of 1926. 
Firstly, concert appearances. Two concerts were given in the Sydney Town 
Hall in 1927— Saturday April 9th’s audience heard Melba sing Porgi amor, 
Voi che sapete, with the Aubade from ‘Roi d’Ys’ as an encore; then the 
Prayer Scene from ‘Otello’, with 3 encores (Home, Sweet Home, Cornin’ 
thro’ the Rye and Swing low, sweet chariot); finally Szulc’s Claire de lune 
and Richard Strauss’ serenade (sung in English and according to an ear- 
witness, very fast) with Waters of Minnetonka to close the programme. On 
the 13th April Melba treated her capacity audience to the Addio from ‘La 
Boheme’, encored with Voi che sapete. Her next bracket consisted of the 
‘Otello’ Prayer Scene which was encored with Swing low sweet chariot, Se 
saran rose and Annie Laurie. Her final bracket started with ‘Le temps des 
Idas’; then Rimsky-Korsakoffs Chanson Indoue, the Richard Strauss 
Serenade (sung twice) and closed with Home sweet home, self-accompanied. 

Melba sang at the opening of the Federal Parliament in Canberra in 
May 1927 (the National Anthem and Land of Hope and Glory). As for 
operatic appearances in Australia, the last ones came in the year 1928. 
Sydney heard Melba on Tuesday 7th August, singing Acts 2, 3 and 4 of‘La 
Boheme’ with Daniel, Browning Mummery, John Brownlee and Fernando 
Autori heading the rest of the cast while Gaetano Bavagnoli conducted. The 
evening concluded with a staging of the Prayer Scene from ‘Otello’. As a 
bonus to her Sydney public, Melba sang a complete ‘La Boheme’ on the 
Saturday matinee 11th August, with most of the high notes missing. In 
Melbourne (as Hetherington records) on 27th September Melba sang ‘La 
Boheme' and ‘Otello’ excerpts as at Covent Garden in 1926, with the 
difference that her voice cracked on the final phrase of the ‘Otello’ Ave 
Maria. There is mention made of a very final operatic appearance, in 
Adelaide, at the Theatre Royal, but we have no details of the music sung or 
the date. I hope these details of twilight performances from Melba will be of 
interest to overseas collectors who fancied that 8th May 1926 was the close 
of Melba’s illustrious career. 

(So it would appear that Melba’s final public performance was the one 
given by Hugh Harvey earlier in this article, at the Brighton (England) 
Hippodrome on 5 th October 1929. It would be interesting to get particulars 
of the ‘semi-public’—whatever that may mean—charity concert at the 
Hyde Park Hotel in May or June of 1930; there should be someone with a 
programme. Ed.) 

One last word, I made a pilgrimage to see Melba’s last resting place, 
high on a hill overlooking a beautiful view. Her grave is very simple, 
surrounded by a hedge and consisting of a square stone of granite. On this 
are inscribed just her name, the years 1861-1931 and the words ‘from her 
son’. There are three steps up to it, and on the second one are cut into the 
stone three words, ‘Addio, senza rancor’. I think Melba would have meant 
it. There is much more I could go on to tell about this great Australian, but I 
close with best wishes to those who love Melba’s voice and want to find her 
records. May this discography help them. 

WILL HOGARTH 
Murrumburrah, New South Wales 
March 1 98 1 
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NELLIE MELBA DISCOGRAPHY 


London, March, 1904 

1. 1(3) Mattinata (Tosti) 

03015 95022 (matrix has Roman iii above it) 

2. 2 Nymphes et sylvains (Bemberg) 

03016 95023 IRCC 123 


3. 3 

4. 4 

5. 5 

6. 6 TRAVIATA: Ah fors’e lui, Follie, Sempre libera 

(Verdi) (Because the label would have covered part of 
the music the Follie-Sempre libera was milled out and 
covered so as only to issue the Andante part) 

03017 95014 

7. 7(7-B?) Comin thro the rye (Trad) 

03018 (unpublished) 

8 . 8 

9. 9 Se saran rose (Arditi) 

03019 95019 


10. 10 
11. 11 

12. 12 LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: Mad scene—Cadenza 

(Donizetti) (Flute obbl. Gaubert) 

03020 95013 


13. 

13 

14. 

14 

15. 

15-1 

16. 

15-2 

17. 

16-3(7) 

18. 

17 

19. 

18 

20. 

19 

21. 

20 

22. 

21 

23. 

22-3 

24. 

23-2 

25. 

24 

26. 

25-3 

27. 

26-1 

28. 

27-1 


IL PENSIEROSO: Sweet bird (Handel) incomplete, 
speaking at the end by Melba. Unpublished. 

IL PENSIEROSO: Sweet bird, with Cadenza (Handel) 
03021 95016 

Goodbye (Tosti) two verses only 
03022 95012 


HAMLET: Mad scene, part 1 (Thomas) (orch) 
03023 95020 IRCC 47 

HAMLET: Mad scene, part 2 (Thomas) (orch) 
03024 95021 IRCC 47 

RIGOLETTO: Caro nome (Verdi) (orch) 

03025 95018 IRCC 2 

TRAVIATA: Sempre libera (without Follie) (Verdi) (r) 
03026 95015 

Three Green Bonnets (d’Hardelot) 

03027 95017 IRCC 181 

NOZZE DI FIGARO: Porgi amor (Mozart) 

03028 95024 HMV VB 40 is a dubbing IRCC2 

Si mes vers (Hahn) 

30029 95024 
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29. 

28-1 

LA BOHEME; Addio (Puccini) 

03030 Unpublished 

London, 20th October 1904 

30. 

6149 

Chant Venetien (Bemberg) 

Unpublished 

31. 

6150-2 

Chant Venetien (Bemberg) composer at piano 

3575 94002 

Les Anges pleurent (Bemberg) composer at piano 

32. 

6151-2 



3576 94001 IRCC 54 

33. 

400c 

Ave Maria (?) 

Unpublished 

34. 

401c-2 

Ave Maria (Gounod) Violin obbl. Kubelik 

03033 

35. 

402c-2 

La Serenata (Tosti) 

03034 

36. 

403 c 


37. 

404c-2 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE: Valse (Gounod) 

03035 DB 367 

38. 

405 c-2 

Chant Hindou (Bemberg) composer at piano 

03036 

39. 

406 c-2 

LA BOHEME: Addio (Puccini) 

03037 

London, 4th September 1905, this group of six all 25 cm. 

40. 

7200 

God Save the King (Trad) Band of Coldstream Guards, 
conducted Rogan 

3625 . 

41. 

720114 

Auld Lang Syne (Trad) with vocal trio—Gwladys 
Roberts, Ernest Pike and Peter Dawson and Band 
3615 94004 

42. 

720214 

Come back to Erin (Claribel), with Band acc. 

3616 94003 IRCC 150 

43. 

7203 

Old folks at home (Foster) with Band and Trio as 
above 

3617 DA 337, 94005 

44. 

7204 

Goodnight (Sir A. Scott-Gatty), Trio as above, with 
pf. acc. 



3618 94006 

45. 

7205 

Away on a hill there runs a stream (Landon Ronald) 
composer at piano 

3619 DA 337, 94007 


London, 5th September 1905 


46. 

520c 

Sur le lac (Bemberg) Composer at piano 

03046 95028 IRCC 123 

47. 

521c 

Lo, here the gentle lark (Bishop) Flute by Fransella 
03047 DB 347, 95027 

48. 

522c 

FAUST: Jewel song (Gounod) 

03048 

Home sweet home (Bishop) 

03049 95026 

49. 

523c 
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50. 524c 


Goodbye (Tosti) (three verses) 
03050 


51. 

689c 

52. 

690c 

53. 

691c 

54. 

692c 

55. 

693c 

For 

series 1 


Ave Maria (Gounod) Cello obbl. W.H. Squire 
30369 

ELAINE: L’amour est pur, with female chorus, 
Composer at pf. 

Unpublished IRCC 17 

Pastorale (Bizet) 

03070 IRCC 35 

LA BOHEME: Racconto di Mimi (Puccini) This 
version is cut but ends with a few lines of recit. 
03071 

LE ROI D’YS: Aubade (Lalo) 

03072 HMV VB 13 is a dubbing 


shown otherwise. 


London, 11th July 1907 

56. 8473b White sea mist (Ronald) 

Unpublished 


New York & 

where shown 


57. 

C4281-2 

58. 

C4282-2 

59. 

C4283-2 

60. 

C4326-1 

61. 

C4330 

62. 

C4339-2 

63. 

C4340 

64. 

C4341 

65. 

C4342-2 

66. 

C4347-2 


Camden, 24th to 30th March 1907, all with orch. except 
otherwise. 

LA BOHEME: Racconto di Mimi (Puccini) 

88074 053106 
TOSCA: Vissi d’arte (Puccini) 

88075 053115 
RIGOLETTO: Caro nome (Verdi) 

88078 6213B, 053110 DB 346 
LA BOHEME, O soave fanciulia, with CARUSO 
(Puccini) 

85200 054129 (takes 2, 3, 4 unpublished) 

FAUST: Jewel song (Gounod) 

88066 033029 

TRAVIATA: Ah, fors’e lui (Follie) Sempre libera 
(Verdi) 

88064 053108, 2-053029, DB 346 (see foot¬ 

note on this and Serial 120) 

Goodbye (Tosti) 

88065 03091 
LA BOHEME: Addio (Puccini) 

88072 053111 

La Serenata (Tosti) Harp by Ada Sassoli 

88079 6221A, 053114 DB 349 
Per valli, per Boschi, with Charles Gilibert, bar. 
(Bemberg) 

89011 054128 DM 117 
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67. 

C4348-1 

68. 

C4349-2 

69. 

C4350 

70. 

71. 

4351 

C4352 

72. 

C4353 

73. 

C4354-2 

74. 

C4355-3 

75. 

C4356 

76. 

C4357 

77. 

C4358 

78. 

C4359 

79. 

C4360 

80. 

C4361 


Un ange est venu, with Gilibert, bar 
89012 034014. DM 117 was a dubbing of 

this item 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: Mad scene, Cadenza 
only, flute obbl. by North 
88071 053112 

Lo here the gentle lark (Bishop) flute by North 
88073 03090 

9 

Si mes vers (Hahn) Harp by Ada Sassoli 

88080 033026 DB 361 

NOZZE DI FIGARO: Voi che sapete (Mozart) 

88067 053113 (reducedorch. introduction) 

HAMLET: Mad scene, Part one (Thomas) 

88069 033028 DB 710 AGS B7 

HAMLET, Mad scene, Part two (Thomas) 

88070 033027 DB 710AGS B7 

Se saran rose (Arditi) 

88076 053109 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE: Valse (Gounod) 
Unpublished 

ILPENSIEROSO: Sweet Bird(incl. Cadenza) (Handel) 

88068 03089 Flute obblg. by North 

Ave Maria (Gounod) 

Unpublished 

Mattinata (Tosti) pf. acc. by Melba 

88077 053107 

RIGOLETTO: Tutte le feste, duet with Campanari, 
bar. (Verdi) 

Unpublished 


Paris, circa 9th May 1908 

81. 602j LA BOHEME: On m’appelle Mimi (Puccini) 

033062, DB 702 was a dubbing of this title 


New York, 1 st January 1909 

En sourdine (Debussy) Melba at piano? 

03376 allocated but unpub. IRCC 35 
Down in the forest (Ronald) Melba acc. at piano 

03130 allocated but unpub. AGS B67, 
IRCC 52 

White Sea Mist (Ronald) Melba acc. at piano 

03134 allocated but unpub. AGS B53, 
IRCC 52 

D’une Prison (Hahn) Melba at piano? 

88151 033077 allocated but unpub. Gram. Co. 

Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
(Moore) Melba at piano? 

88156 03131 & 03694, DB 357 


82. 

C6697 

83. 

C6698 

84. 

C6699 

85. 

C6700 

86. 

C6701-2 

87. 

88. 

C6702 

C6703 
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89. 

C6704 

OTELLO: Salce, salce (Verdi) 

88148 053211 

90. 

C6705 

OTELLO: Ave Maria (Verdi) 

88149 053212 

91. 

C6707 

O lovely night (Ronald) 

88157, 88182; 03133, both this & 132 issued on 88182 

92. 

C6707 

Ye Banks and Braes (Trad) Melba at piano? 
88190, 6218B; 03132 & 03696, DB 362 

London, 11th and 

19th May 1910 

93. 

4183f 

TOSCA: Vissi d’arte (Puccini) 

2-053020, DB 702 

94. 

4184f 

DON CESAR DE BAZAN: Sevillana (Massenet) 
unpublished 

95. 

4185 f 

LOHENGRIN: Elsa’s Dream (Wagner) (It.) 
2-053019; DB 366 & VB 53 are both dubbings 

96. 

4186f 

TOSCA: Vissi d’arte (Puccini) 
unpublished 

97. 

4187f 

TRAVIATA: Duet with John McCormack (ten.) 
Unpublished, master destroyed 

98. 

4188f 

FAUST: Final trio with McCormack and Mario 
Sammarco (Gounod) 

Unpublished 

99. 

4189f 

RIGOLETTO: Quartet, with Edna Thornton, McCormack 
and Mario Sammarco (Verdi) 

2-054025, DM 118, IRX 1007 

100. 

4190f 

FAUST: Final trio with McCormack and Mario 
Sammarco (Gounod) 

Unpublished originally, later on IRX 1006, Victor 
Heritage 15-1019B and IRCC 7B 

101. 

4191 f 

102. 

4192f 


103. 

4193f 

Bid me discourse (Bishop) 

03188, DB 347 

104. 

4194f 

The sounds of earth (Ronald), composer at piano 
Unpublished 

105. 

4195f 

HAMLET, Part of Mad scene used as distance test 
(Thomas) 

Unpublished 

106. 

11689e 

Jean (Burleigh) acc. pf. 

Unpublished 

107. 

4206f 

DON CESAR DE BAZAN: Sevillana (Massenet) 
Unpublished 

108. 

4207 f 

DON CESAR DE BAZAN: Sevillana (Massenet) 
Unpublished 

109. 

4208f 

LE CID: Pleurez, mes yeux (Massenet) 

2-033020, DB 711 

110. 

4209f 

Soir Paien (Hue) 

Unpublished 

111. 

4210f 

Spring (Henschel) 

Unpublished, matrix destroyed 
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112. 421 If 

O for the wings of a dove (Mendelssohn) 
Unpublished, matrix destroyed 

113. 4212f-2 

O for the wings of a dove (Mendelssohn) 

03199, DB 351 

114. 4213f 

Spring (Henschel) 

03328 IRCC 181 

115. 4214f 

Pur dicesti (Lotti) 


Unpublished 

Camden, U.S.A. 3rd-7th November 1910 

116. C4281-1&2 LA BOHEME: Racconto di Mimi (Puccini) 


117. C4282-2 

88074, 6210A; 2-053025, DB 356 

TOSCA: Vissi d’arte (Puccini) 

88075, 6220A, 2-053024 

118. C4337 

NOZZE DI FIGARO: Voi che sapete 

119. C4338-2 

Unpublished 

FAUST: Jewel song (Gounod) 

88066, 6215A; 2-033022, DB 361 

120. C4339 

TRAVIATA: Ah fors’e lui-Follie-Sempre libera (Verdi) 
88064 2-053029—see note re this & No.62 

121. C4340-3 

Goodbye (Tosti) 

88065, 6222A; 03206, DB 358 

122. C4341-2 

LA BOHEME: Addio (Puccini) 

88072, 6210B; 2-053028, DB 356 

123. C4349-2 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: Mad scene. Cadenza 
only (Donizetti) Flute obblg. Lemmone 

88071, 6219B; 2-053026, DB 364 


124. C4350-2&3 Lo here the gentle lark (Bishop) Flute Lemmone 

88073 take 3, 6214A; 03203 take 2, DB 348 

125. C4353 NOZZE DI FIGARO: Voi che sapete (Mozart) 

88067, 6219B; 2-053027, DB 367 

Camden, U.S.A., 24th & 25th August 1910 

126. C4356-2 Se saran rose (Arditi) 


127. C4358-2 

88076, 6220B; 2-053023, DB 349 

IL PENSIEROSO: Sweet bird (Handel) Flute 
Lemmone 

128. C6702 

129. C6703 

130. C6704-1 

88068, 6214B; 03089, DB 350 

OTELLO: Salce, salce (Verdi) 

88148, 6211 A; 2-053022, DB 366—shows 053211 
on label 

131. C6705-4 

OTELLO: Ave Maria (Verdi) 

88149, 6211B; 2-053021, DM 118 

132. C6706-3 

O lovely night (Ronald) 

88182, 6222B; 03204, DB 350 AGS B67 

133. C9370-2 

DON CESAR DE BAZAN: Sevillana (Massenet) 
88252, 6216B; 2-033023, DB 711, also on Vic. 88662 

134. C9371-2 

HAMLET: Mad scene (condensed version) (Thomas) 
88251, 6215B; 2-033024, DB 364 
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136. C9373 

137. C9374 

138. C9375-2 


STABAT MATER: Inflammatus (Rossini) 
Unpublished 

Bid me discourse (Bishop) 

Unpublished 

By the Brook (Wetzger), flute solo by John Lemmone 
with piano accompaniment by Melba - 
70023, 5511 IB; 09151, D 477 


London, May 1913 


139. Y 16572e 

140. Z 7321 f 

141. Z 7322f-3 

142. Z 7323f 


143. 

144. 


Z 7324f 
Z 7325f 


Chanson triste (Duparc) Lapierre at piano? 

7-3304, DA 334 
Ave Maria (Gounod) 

Matrix destroyed 

IL RE PASTORE: L’amero saro costante (Mozart) 

2-053083, DK 112. Violin obbgl. by Kubelik 

Ave Maria (Gounod) violin by Kubelik, organ by 

Roper 

03333 

Le Temps des Lilas (Chausson) 

2-033037 IRCC 7 


145. 

C13896 

IL RE PASTORE: L’amero saro costante (Mozart) 
89074, ; 2-033044—(Unpublished?), vl. Kubelik 

Ave Maria (Gounod) violin obblg. Kubelik 

89073, ; 03333, DK 112, HMV labels incorrectly 

show with organ accompaniment 

Magdalen at Michael’s Gate (Liza Lehmann) 

88452, ; 03370, DB 709 

146. 

C13897-2 

147. 

C13898-2 

148. 

C13899-2 

Romance; Mandoline (Debussy) 

88456, ; 2-033042, DB 709 

149. 

Cl 3800-2 

LOUISE: Depuis le jour (Charpentier) 

88477, 6216A; 2-033076, DB 354 

150. 

13901 

Phydile (Duparc) 

^Unpublished 

151. 

C13902 

Le Temps des Lilas (Chausson) 

Unpublished 

152. 

C13903 

LOUISE: Depuis le jour (Charpentier) 

Unpublished 

153. 

Cl 3904-2 

Old folks at home (Foster) 

88454, 6217B; 03362, DB 348 

154. 

C13905-2 

John Anderson my Jo (White) 

88455, ; 03371, DB 363 

155. 

13906 

Chanson triste (Duparc) 

Unpublished 

Cornin’ thro’ the rye (Trad) 

88449, 6218A; 03369, DB 362 

156. 

Cl 3907 

157. 

C13908-1 

Les anges pleurent; Chant Venetien (Bemberg) 

88457, 2-033043—allocated but unpublished 

158. 

Cl 3909 

Vocal lesson Number One, Melba at the piano. 
Unpublished 
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Camden, U.S.A., 12th January 1916 

159. C17001-1&2 Annie Laurie (Scott) 

88551, 6217A; 03523, DB 357 

160. Cl7002-2 Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak) (Orch) 

88485, ; 03695, DB 363 

161. C17003 Annie Laurie (Scott) 

Unpublished 

162. Cl7004-1 Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak) 

88553—allocated but unpublished. Released as a 
17cm. private pressing, 33r.p.m. for the Stanford 
Archive of Recorded Sound, StARS 1000 B, F.St.Leger 
at pf. 


London, 12th May 1921 

163. 

Ccl47-2 

SADKO: Chanson Hindoue (Rimsky-Korsakov) 
03759, DB 358 

164. 

Ccl48 

Away on a hill—Down in the forest (Ronald) 
Unpublished. Composer at the piano. 

165. 

Bbl49 

By the waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) 

2-3568, DA334 

166. 

Bbl50 

Annie Laurie (Scott) 

Unpublished 

167. 

Ccl51-1 

Home sweet home (Bishop) 

03049, DB 351 


Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, 8th June 1926. Live 
recordings of Melba’s Farewell Performance, with (a) Browning Mummery, 
(b) John Brownlee, (c) Frederick Collier, (d) Edouard Cotreuil, (e) Aurora 
Rettore. Conductor was Vincenzo Bellezza. 


168. 

CR 417 

OTELLO: Salce, salce (Verdi) 

(2-053263) DB 1500 

169. 

CR 418 

OTELLO: Salce, Part 2 (Verdi) 

Unpublished 

170. 

CR 419 

OTELLO: Ave Maria (Verdi) 

Unpublished 

171. 

CR 411 

LA BOHEME: C’e Rodolfo with (b) (Puccini) 
Unpublished 

172. 

CR 412 

LA BOHEME: Addio (Puccini) 

(2-053264), DB 493 & DB 1500 

173. 

CR 413 

LA BOHEME: Addio dolce svegliare, with (a), (b) & 
(e) (Puccini) 

Unpublished 

174. 

CR 414 

LA BOHEME: Entrata di Mimi, with (a), (b), (c), (d) 
and (e) (Puccini) 

Unpublished 

175. 

CR 415 

LA BOHEME: Sono andati, with (a) (Puccini) 
Unpublished 

176. 

CR 416 

LA BOHEME: Morte di Mimi, with (a), (b), (c), (d) 
and (e) (Puccini) 

Unpublished 

177. 

CR 421 

Melba’s Farewell Speech 
(01182), DB 943 
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180. Cc9552-2 


Queen's Hall (Small Hall) London, 17th December 1926. These four 
titles with piano accompaniment by Harold Craxton. 

178. Cc9 5 5 0-1 TRAVIATA: Dite alia giovine, duet with John Brownlee, 

bar (Verdi) 

(2-054171), DB 987, VB 64 

179. Cc9551-1A Un ange est venu, duet with John Brownlee, bar 
(Bemberg) 

(2-034041), DB 987, VB 64 
Clair de lune (Szulc) 

(2-033115) DB 989; 6733A 
181. Cc9553-1A Swing low, sweet chariot (arr. Burleigh) 

(03894), DB 989; 6733B 

Metropolitan Opera House, New York, January—March 1901. The fol¬ 
lowing titles are from the Mapleson (Librarian of the opera house at the time) 
collection of cylinder recordings made during actual performances. Much 
recent research has been done on these and it may be that other Melba titles 
will emerge. Some of the tracks below, all including Melba, were issued on 
two long play discs (with many other artists’ tracks from the same collection) 
by the International Record Collectors’ Club, U.S.A., except No. 187 
which originally appeared as a single sided 78 r.p.m. shellac pressing, in 
1938 as IRCC 5002. (Some time ago Dr John Stratton, Canada, concluded 


182. 

183. 


184. 


185. 

186. 


187. 


188. 


LE CID: Alleluia (Massenet) 

LE CID: Concertato, Act 1, with 
Breval, Jean & Ed. de Reszke, 
Plancon & Sizes. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: 
Verrano o te, with Saleza, ten 
(Donizetti) 

FAUST: Jewel song, first part 
only. 

FAUST: Final trio, w. Saleza and 
Ed. de Reszke (Gounod) 

LES HUGUENOTS: A ce mot 
tout s’anime (both verses of caba- 
letta) 


16 Jan. 1901 

19 Jan. 1901 

IRCC L7004 

2 Mar. 1901 


28 Mar. 1901 

IRCC L7004 

4 Mar. 1901 

Item on L7004 
features Calve, 
etc. 

11 Mar. 1901 

IRCC 5002, 
last verse only 
on IRCC 3034B 
and L7006 

16 Mar. 1901 

L7006 

18 Mar. 1901 

L7004 

Date not known 



TRAVIAT A: Un di felice (2nd 
part only) with A. Dippel, ten. 

189. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: 

Spargi d’amaro pianto (Donizetti) 

190. ROMEO ET JULIETTE: Valse 
(Gounod) 

The following unconfirmed titles are supposed to have been made: 

A. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: Verrano a te, with Charles Dalmores, 

ten. probably in U.S.A. 1907. 

B. LA BOHEME: Mimi e ver, with Sammarco, probably London 1910. 

C. PAGLIACCI: E allor perche di. with Sammarco, probably London 1910. 

D. SAMSON: Let the bright seraphim (Handel), probably London 1910. 
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Alphabetical Index 

When a title starts with a definite or an indefinite article start with the next word. 


Un ange est venu 67,179 
Les anges pleurent 32, 157 
Annie Laurie 159, 161, 166 
Auld Lang Syne 41 
Ave Maria 33, 34, 57, 78, 140, 
142, 146 

Away on a hill 45, 164 
Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms 86 
Bid me discourse 103, 137 
La Boheme: Racconto di Mimi 54, 
57, 81, 116 
O soave fanciulla 60 
C’e Rodolfo 171 
Addio di Mimi 29, 39, 64, 122, 
172 

Quartetto 173 
Entrata di Mimi 174 
Sono andati? 175 
Morte di Mimi 176 
By the brook 138 
By the waters of Minnetonka 165 
Chanson triste 139,155 
Chant Hindoue 38 
Le Cid: Pleurez mes yeux 109 
Clair de lune 180 
Come back to Erin 42 
Cornin’ thro’ the rye 7, 156 
Don Cesar de Bazan: Sevillana 94, 
107, 108, 133 

Down in the forest 83, 164 
D’une prison 85 
Elaine: L’amour est pur 52 
En sourdine 82 

Farewell Speech, 8 June 1926 177 

Faust: Jewel song 48,61,119 
Final trio 98,100 
God save the King 40 
Goodbye (2 verses) 17 

(3 verses) 50, 63, 121 
Goodnight 44 

Hamlet: Mad scene (complete) 
21/2, 73/4 

Mad scene (condensed) 134 
Mad scene, part used for distance 
test 105 

Home sweet home 49, 167 
Jean 106 


John Anderson my Jo’ 154 
Lo, here the gentle lark 47,69,124 
Lohengrin: Elsa’s dream 95 
Louise: Depuis le jour 149, 152 
Lucia di Lammermoor: Mad scene 
cadenza 12, 68, 123 
Magdalen at Michael’s Gate 147 
Mandoline, 148 
Mattinata 1, 79 
National Anthem 40 
Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor 27 
Voi che sapete 72, 118, 125 
Nymphes et sylvains 2 
O for the wings of a dove 112,113 
O lovely night 91, 132 
Old folks at home 43, 153 
Otello: Willow song 89,130,168/9 
Ave Maria 90, 131, 170 
Pastorale 53 

II Pensieroso: Sweet bird 15/6, 
77, 127 

Per valli, per boschi 66 
Phydile 150 
Pur dicesti 115 
II Re Pastore: L’amero 141 
Rigoletto: Caro nome 23, 59 
Tutte le feste 80 
Quartet 99 

Le Roi d’Ys: Aubade 54, 135 
Romance 148 

Romeo et Juliette: Valse 37, 76 
Sadko: Chanson Hindoue 163 
Se saran rose 9, 75, 126 
La Serenata 35, 65 
Si mes vers avaicntdes ailes 28,71 
Soir Paien 1 10 

Songs my mother taught me 160, 
162 

The Sounds of Earth 104 
Spring 111, 114 
Stabat mater: Inflammatus 136 
Sur le lac 46 

Swing low, sweet chariot 181 
Le Temps des Lilas 144, 151 
Three green bonnets 26 
La Traviata: Ah fors’e lui 3 
Ah fors’e lui-Sempre libera 62, 
120 
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Sempre libera 24 
Duet, title unknown 97 
Dite alia giovine 178 


Vocal lesson No.l 158 
White sea mist 56, 84 
Ye Banks and Braes 92 


Explanatory Notes 


No details are available of the Bettini cylinder issues Melba is known to 
have made before 1900, nor of the putative 1903 (‘for private purposes 
only’) series, all masters of which were destroyed at her request. 

The 1904 series included a recording of Annie Laurie, according to the 
late Carl Russell, of Melbourne, derived from reliable information provided 
by the Mitchell family. 

Re discography Nos.62 and 120, the situation has been confused by the 
Gramophone Company allotting No.62 the catalogue number 053108 and 
No. 120 the number 2-053029, but later re-allotting No. 120 the catalogue 
number 053108. When single sided issues were deleted in 1924 the 
subsequent double sided issue on DB 346 proved to be No.62, this time with 
the number 2-053029. The two versions can be distinguished one from the 
other by virtue of the presence or otherwise of the ‘Follie, follie’ sung just 
before the ‘Sempre libera’. 

Many of the later DB and Archive VB pressings were made from 
mechanical dubbings, that is remastered stampers made by Hayes using 
acoustical methods. For example No.67 on DM 117,81 and 93 as coupled 
on DB 702, 95 on DB and VB, 99 on DM 118, etc. 

Item No. 130: label for DB 366 shows 053211, but the inner safety 
groove used by Victor to distinguish post-1909 re-recordings would confirm 
that the stamper used came from 2-053022. 

Finally, this compilation of the gramophone recordings made by Nellie 
Melba has been drawn from the researches and notes of the late LAURIE 
HEVINGHAM-ROOT and WILL HOGARTH, Esquire, together with 
helpful suggestions from Mr Richard Bebb, of London, and from Mr Bryan 
Crimp’s annotations to the HMV re-issue set, RLS 719; the compilation 
carried out by ‘R.T. See’ of Woodford—who adds— 

I must single out for praise and special mention one LP reissue of 
Melba’s recordings, one which for sheer excellence of sound quality and 
scholarship in preparation and annotation stands head and shoulders above 
all others. The HMV Treasury, as it is Called, featuring all the Melba 
London recordings that have survived (except for ‘Jean’ and another 1904 
‘Ave Maria’), has set a standard by which all subsequent reissue sets have 
to be judged. Bryan Crimp has placed Australian record collectors and 
Melba fans the world over very much in his debt with his impressive transfer 
of the London recordings. It remains to be seen if Victor can match his 
achievement. 

Mapleson Cylinders are not in the index, nor are the four unconfirmed 
titles at the end. 

Layout is the usual—discography number, matrix number and title: 
underneath the single, then double face, numbers of the recording company, 
followed by those of the partner company—Gram. Co./Victor, or Victor/ 
Gram. Co. as applicable. The IRCC/AGS numbers at the end of this line 
are of pressings from original masters. 

Where ‘ Unpublished’ appears instead of an original catalogue number 
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this means the title was not released by the company in its normal pattern of 
trading. The masters were on file however and white label ‘special 
pressings’ were obtained of most of them when the company was still 
providing this service, as was done also for the reissues of the I.R.C.C. and 
American Gramophone Society. 

Eventually everything available to the Gramophone Company was 
transferred to five long play discs and issued as a boxed set RLS 719. All 
this is missing is the recently discovered 25 cm. ‘Jean’ (No. 106) and another 
take of‘Ave Maria’, presumably 1904, it could be discography No.33, a 
test pressing of which exists in the U. S. A. It is unusual in having no label at 
all, nor any of the expected inscriptions such as the usual ‘Melba’ or matrix 
number on the completely blank centre. 

A similar venture is being undertaken by RCA/Victor for its Melba 
output. Researched by Wm. R. Moran, with an accompanying book, it is 
due to be published by the company’s Australian factory, for world wide 
distribution, at about the middle of this year. So soon it will be possible to 
own a ‘complete Melba’, at least on vinylite. References to these two sets 
are made elsewhere. 

But for those, God bless them, who obstinately stick to collecting 
original 78 s, this discography is offered as an aid to seeing what was 
actually issued, later made double sided, which sides of the Atlantic etc. 
The main difference to the original published in Vol.4, December 1949, 
compiled by Gordon Whelan, is in the provision of many more unpublished 
titles, plus take numbers where these have been ascertained., In the case of 
Gramophone Company recordings this is usually simple and where no take 
is shown in the discography or on the record it can usually be assumed that 
the first take was used (there may have been others discarded). Unfortunately 
Victor pressings are not so forthcoming with such information. Where 
Victor takes are apparent on a disc they have been inserted, but no doubt 
when its set appears Mr Moran will date and account for every one of their 
takes, published or otherwise. 

The Australian compilers offer only two remarks on the records— 

21. HAMLET: Mad scene, Part one, ‘Arguably Melba at her best 1 . 

134. HAMLET: Mad scene (condensed),‘Arguably Melba’s worst record’. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Dietrich Fischer Dieskau, Mastcrsingcr by Kenneth S. Whitton 

(Oswald Wolff, London 1981) 342pp. 47 ills, small royal 8vo. boards 

Albert Dietrich Fischer, for so he was born 56 years ago, of a 60 year 
old musical father and 41 year old mother, is one of the greatest musical 
artists of our time. Opera, Lieder and Concert singer, Conductor, Writer, 
Painter and more recently Actor and teacher, few have had so varied a 
career. Some disappointments one detects from Dr Whitton’s book, 
particularly personal ones of a deep nature, such as the loss of his first wife, 
the cellist Irmgard Poppen in childbirth and two subsequent marriages 
before the present one to the Hungarian mezzo Julia Varady, which did not 
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last the course. Also the suggestion that the lack of Bayreuth invitations 
since 1961 has left his Wagnerian ambitions unfulfilled and that in Britain 
we have not heard enough of his opera performances. 

Fischer Dieskau was old enough to serve for two years in the last war 
after completing his studies under Weissenborn at the Berlin Akademie and 
then spent a further two years interned in Italy after the cessation of 
hostilities. Within months of his release he was broadcasting for RIAS, 
Berlin. He appeared on the German musical scene at a time when Hotter’s 
career was at its height, but the previous generation of baritones and Lieder 
singers Hiisch, Schlusnus, Rehkemper, Erb, Tauber, Bender, Schumann, 
Ivogiin and Lehmann were at the end of theirs and there was an acute 
shortage of male singers for opera and concert work. 

His recording career commenced on the 2nd June 1948 with two 
Loewe songs for Electrola and his Kurwenal in the famous Furtwangler 
Tristan of 1952 and the first Lieder recordings with Gerald Moore in the 
year before soon brought his name to the attention of the international 
musical public. His first performance in Britain in 1951 was the Delius 
Mass of Life under Beecham and it is a pity he did not take part in the Delius 
Society recording. Subsequently he has toured world wide and enjoyed 
deep artistic partnerships with Britten, Henze and more recently Reimann. 

Gerald Moore, his accompanist in so many memorable recitals and 
recording sessions, has written the foreword to this book and Dr Whitton 
gives a detailed study of his repertoire with particular reference to the 
recordings and those of his most notable predecessors which are of 
particular interest to the singer as well. There are a few minor errors, 
Cerquetta for Cerquetti, Haskill for Haskil, E.M.I. for E.M.G. and one or 
two curious claims—for instance that in Britain Elijah is second only to 
Messiah, when in truth performances of Elijah are rare today and not even 
Handel’s masterpiece is given as often as it used to be. He also claims that 
Fischer Dieskau’s recording of Couperin’s Premiere Lepon de Tenebres is 
a ‘first’, when that fine Swiss tenor Hugues Cuenod made a memorable 
record in the early days of the L. P. There is a comment that Von zur Miihren 
gave the first Lieder recital in Britain, whenl was under the impression that 
Sir Georg Henschel claimed that palm. 

Dr Whitton obviously is an advocate of Fischer Dieskau’s Verdi 
performances and he started his operatic career as Posa in Don Carlos, but I 
must confess I find his vocal timbre in these roles lacks nobility and colour 
when compared with say Gobbi or Bruson. Even in Mozart there is a 
tendency to over exaggeration and forcing of tone, but as some of these 
records were made shortly after his first wife’s death, there may well have 
been other contributory factors. The book contains a large number of 
interesting photos depicting the wide ranging facets of his career. The rather 
coarse grained paper causes a slight fuzziness to some of the prints and the 
captioning is not always too helpful. The back of the book contains a 
discography compiled by Maurice R. Wright of his extensive commercial 
recordings, laid out alphabetically by composer, which will be a useful 
reference for a future more detailed opus when the singer’s career is over. 

All in all an excellent book written with great perception by Dr 
Whitton and of especial interest to record collectors. 

Dr Whitton claims for his subject the title ‘Greatest Singer of his 
Time’—with the insertion of the word ‘Lieder’ few would disagree, but his 
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operatic career is a more difficult area to assess and might not quite achieve 
the author’s accolade, however fine much of it is. 

N.R. 

The Illustrated History of Talking Machines by Daniel Marty 

(an Edita, Lausanne, Switzerland, production) 194pp. large (ll 3 A x 10 
inches, 297 x 255mm) 67 colour and 271 black and white illustrations, 
cloth bound boards £23.95. 

The trouble with reviewing this book is that I am going to run out of 
superlatives. It is the handsomest volume I have handled for years, the 
quality of printing, both type and photographs is superb, all printed on what 
is nearer art card than paper. Quite an international effort, written in 
French, printed in Italy and first published in Switzerland in 1979. Now in 
an English translation by Douglas Tubbs, who deserves special mention; it 
could not have been easy as I gather he is not himself a collector of such 
machines, but he gets the technicalities right with the exception that he often 
uses ‘diaphragm’ instead of‘sound-box’, I did not notice any slips in the 
reverse direction. 

The author, Daniel Marty, trained musician and singer, first prize in 
voice in 1957, particularly interested in opera, became an avid record 
collector and this led to the machines to play them, everything illustrated in 
the book comes from his private collection. France must have remained a 
happy hunting ground for many years more than here. As one would expect 
the book is very good on the French aspect. I suppose I must have a bigger 
world wide correspondence with collectors than anybody and have con¬ 
stantly bemoaned the fact that less co-operation comes from France than 
any other interested country, are the French so insular, or do they think they 
know it all? M. Marty gives a good history of Bettini, his only slip being to 
date Bettini’s discs as 1905—though the Record Collector reprinted the 
1904 catalogue of 500 titles—there is an excellent chapter on Lioret who 
was making celluloid cylinders in 1893—why did it take nearly twenty 
years before Edison overcame somebody else’s patent on 1 indestructibles? 
and there is a fine section on Pathc, plus mention of several relatively 
unknown French manufacturers. 

When it comes to textual history outside France, M. Marty skates on 
thinner ice. He is good on Edison, though not as detailed on the machines as 
George Frow in Edison Cylinder Phonographs. Berliner he has right until 
the turn of the century, then it goes astray, finishing with ‘Gramophone 
technology of Berliner and his team over ten years never changed, simply 
improved in 1925 by the advent of electrical recording’. Very broadly this is 
true, in that it remained a laterally cut spiral track motivated by acoustic 
means, but playing a Berliner disc and then one by any of the major 
companies of 1925 demonstrates a great change in results therefore of 
technology. The biggest single steps were made by Fldridge R. Johnson, 
reasonable speed control by clockwork motor and incising the master discs 
in wax instead of etching zinc plates. Yet Johnson hardly gets a mention 
other than that the Gramophone made millionaires out of Berliner, Johnson 
and Gaisberg. This is certainly true of Johnson who gets the prefix multi, I 
doubt it of Berliner who through patent wrangles retreated to Canada about 
1902 and certainly not of Gaisberg who remained an employee of the 
Gramophone Company, London, until his retirement. Then Marty makes 
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too much of Gaisberg, the text reads as if he was the only expert travelling 
the world recording celebrity artists, still as an agent of Berliner. No 
mention of there being a team of such experts, largely with their own 
territories and during the first decade of the industry in Europe Sinkler 
Darby was probably the most prolific, and, as a collector of records too, M. 
Marty should know that Gaisberg recorded in Paris 1900-1 some 500-600 
sides, mostly 17cm. whilst by 1908 Walcutt had recorded in Paris some 
6,500 sides, matrix numbers do mean a lot! All in all one would gather that 
The Gramophone Company, with the European branches, and Victor were 
appendages of a Berliner empire. 

He is poor on Zonophone’s short history and says some of that 
company’s celebrity discs were transferred to G & T after the 1903 take 
over. Actually G & T continued to press blue label Caruso Zonophones, 
with original labels and plain backs, until 1906. In fact German machines, 
except Klingsor, get small mention and he is wrong about The International 
Talking Machine Company, when he says that after pressing Zonophone 
discs it went over to pressing for Odeon. No mention of Frank Seaman, who 
after losing his job as manager of Zonophone, founded the International 
Talking Machine Company and its Odeon record label, which became the 
most important Company in Europe after the Gramophone Company, with 
a wide range of machine—ex Lindstrom—which were not all cheap copies 
of other companies’ products. 

Fonotipia is mentioned as a company famed for its recordings and 
which sent an expert from Italy especially to record Jean de Reszke who did 
not like the results and had the masters destroyed, depriving us of hearing 
that famous voice. So presumably the author has never heard of the 
Mapleson cylinders; which incidentally have recently undergone research 
and further De Reszke tracks found. 

Switzerland gets some mention, though there, with the clockwork 
tradition, probably the best motors were made and supplied much of 
Europe. Apart from the Gramophone Company being with Victor machine- 
wise the only good mention of Britain is that we here adopted non-ferrous 
needles, so that it is in this country that more unworn discs can be found. I 
hope that one day M. Marty will acquire a machine designed by E.M. Ginn 
to learn that Britain made the best acoustic machine of all, unless he has 
acquired a damaged one! 

There are other sections on uses to which the gramophone has been 
put, toy models, gadgets, etc. and a pretty good one on accessories, needles, 
sharpeners, speed indicators, etc. 

In the chapter on the impact of the phonograph at the Paris exhibition, 
May to November 1899 ‘someone proposed forming a sort of library in 
which to lodge phonograms’. Going on ‘this has eventually been done with 
the creation of the Musee de la Parole and the B.B.C. Sound archives. Why 
did we have to wait so long?’ There are other deposits, the Gramophone 
Company has tried to file two copies of everything made at all its branches, 
the British Institute of Recorded Sound has a very wide ranging collection, 
as does the Library of Congress, Washington. There are large collections at 
Stanford and Yale Universities. All the Scandinavian countries have a 
national Diskoteket. Perhaps apart from the Gramophone Company they 
started late, but the idea was thought of before Paris, the Vienna 
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Phonogrammarchiv was founded in April 1899, is still functioning under its 
original articles and has started issuing rerecordings from some of the early 
material. 

Returning to the title of the book, this is fully justified. It is only in the 
text that fault can be found at times. Unfortunately once a thing is in print it 
tends to be regarded as gospel and the more imposing the book the more 
believable it seems. So I have been at pains to point out some shortcomings. 
As a history of the industry generally the book is as faulty as Knauer’s 
Weltgeschichte der Schallplatte , but as a pictorial history of the development 
of the machines, right from the start, it is certainly the best yet and one 
which all collectors of machines will be delighted to possess. 

J.D. 

The New York City Opera: An American Adventure, with Complete 
Annals, by Martin L. Sokol 

New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc.; London: Collier Macmillan 
Publishers, 1981. 562pp. 110 photos. US$ 25.95. (£14.95 scheduled for 
release in April, 1982.) 

From a rather shaky beginning with its initial performance on 21 
February 1944 (it happened to be a Tosca with Dusolina Giannini), in this 
new history of New York’s ‘second opera company’, we follow the 
fascinating story of the creation of an institution which has established itself 
as a very serious factor in the operatic world through the stewardships of 
four directors: Laszlo Halasz, Joseph Rosenstock, Erich Leinsdorf, Julius 
Rudel, to the first season under the command of Beverly Sills. Actually, 
Martin Sokol begins his story with a telegram signed by Mayor I a Guardia 
calling a meeting in his office on 5 March 1 943 directed to ‘ forty two union 
representatives, theatrical personalities, educators, members o! I In- press, 
various city officials, philanthropists, and investors (a group) so diverse 
professionally that (they) had every appearance of having been chosen at 
random... all invited to participate in one of I he greatest art i she adventui es 
in our country’s history.’ That the meeting was successful is Imi n out by the 
fact that what was introduced as a concept became a reality in less than one 
year. One reason was the choice of the fit si direcloi, I as/lo I talas/, and in 

giving the reader his bat kg.nd the author givt i ui an lntaroiting bonus I n 

the form of casts for 3 7 productions by the Saint 1 ouisOpeia Company 
which had been undet 11 alas/ s baton and as m I ist u dii ectoi from 1937 to 
1941. This little side light contains names like Nagslad. Melchior, 
Lawrence, Martinelli, Fin/a, Hampton, ('astagna, Sayan, kiepura, M ore Hi, 
Giannini, Roselle and Schipu, as a sampling 

Sokol’s story is one of the organization itself, ratliei than its mentions... 
‘that of organization and management decisions and the many colorful 
factors that led to the company's creation, tatliei than its performances 
That story occupies the first 200 pages of the book, and makes loi 
interesting reading. But the lasting value of the book will In* its ovet 150 
pages of appendices. One of these reflects the record collecting interests <>l 
the author, for it lists in detail the radio and television broadcasts ol tin- 
company, followed by a section on recordings and films. These lists refleet 
and preserve some of the pioneering efforts of the company with excerpts 
and complete recordings of such works as Tamkin’s The Dybbuk (which 
had its world premiere by the New York company), Blitzstein's Regina , 
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Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe, Ward’s The Crucible, Beeson’s Lizzie 
Borden, Moore’s Carry Nation, Weill’s Silverlake, and more conventional 
works, such as Handel’s Giulio Cesare (with Beverly Sills, Norman 
Treigle, and Maureen Forrester). 

Probably the most important aspect of this new work is the presenta¬ 
tion, for the first time, of the complete annals of the New York City Opera 
in its home city. The format first used by Seltsam for his Metropolitan 
Opera Annals has been adopted, with roster listings first, followed by 
dates and casts of performances from 21 February 1944 through 26 April 
1981. Scanning the nearly 300 pages of operatic listings, one is impressed 
by the wide variety and relative obscurity of many of the works which 
have been presented. The list includes such presentations as Anna 
Bolena, Attila, La Belle Helene, Bartok’s Blubeard's Castle, Gina- 
stera’s Bomarzo, Carmina Burana, Cenerentola, La Clemenza di Tito, 
Le Comte Ory, Janacek’s Cunning Little Vixen, Ginastera’s Don 
Rodrigo, Prokofiev’s The Flaming Angel, The Golden Slippers of 
Tchaikovsky, VHeure Espagnole, Stravinsky’s Historie du Soldat, 
LLncoronazione di Poppea, Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher, Katerina Ismailova, 
The Love for Three Oranges, The Makropoulos Affair, Maria Stuarda, 
Medea, Oedipus Rex, Orpheus in the Underworld, The Pearl Fishers, 
Prince Igor, I Puritani, I Quattro Rusteghi, Monteverdi’s II Ritorno 
d’Ulisse in Patria, Robert Devereux, Giannini’s A Servant of Two 
Masters and Taming of the Shrew, Copland’s The Tender Land,Die Tote 
Stadt, Troilus and Cressida, A Village Romeo and Juliet as well as the 
works of Menotti, Britten, and of course the works considered standard 
fare by any opera company. 

Many singers whose names are now well known around the world got 
their start with The New York Opera Company. In addition, it may come 
as some surprise to find many more familiar famous names. A mere 
sampling would include Raffaele Arie, Salvatore Baccaloni, Rose 
Bampton, Sir Rudolf Bing (as an actor!), Richard Bonelli, Giuseppe 
Campora, Jose Carreras, Eugene Conley, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Placido Domingo (as both tenor and conductor!), Ella Flesch, Joan 
Hammond, Luigi Infantino, Dorothy Kirsten, Carla Martinis, Leontyne 
Price, Regina Resnik, Joseph Rogatchewsky, Marko Rothmueller, 
Friedrich Schorr (as ‘artistic counsellor’ for the German wing), Martial 
Singher, Gerard Souzay, Maggie Teyte, Jennie Tourel, Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Shirley Verrett, and Ramon Vinay. 

In addition to a comprehensive bibliography, it is a joy to find both 
the annals and the text exceedingly well indexed. The publisher is 
generous with photographic illustrations, well reproduced on coated 
stock, and the binding appears to be of sturdy character, a must for a book 
of this nature which will receive much use as an important research 
adjunct to any well equipped musical library as this new book will surely 
become. 

W.R. MORAN 
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MAYDAY CALLS 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS, still the one matrix number short, for DON 
CARLOS: Per me giunto, in Italian. Late acoustic, is in the 1926 Polydor 
Export catalogue as 72968, rev: E. Onegin: Sie schrieben mir, also as 
72992, rev: Joseph Schwarz, Zaza piccolo zingara. This alternative 
coupling, by virtue of the Schwarz side, continued to appear in the export 
catalogues until 1931 in the acoustic records of historic interest section. 
The title did not appear in the home German catalogues. 

JULIA CULP. Please report her Odeon matrix numbers. They will mostly 
be in the xB 2187/219? and xB 419? areas. Particularly necessary are take 
suffices as the lady was a perfectionist and frequently rerecorded titles and 
it is known that various takes were pressed. Even if you only own one, a 
postcard please. 

FRANK TITTERTON. We are down to wanting the following matrix 
numbers for this prolific tenor. 

BROADCAST 12 Vocal Gems series, Titterton is the tenor, though not 
named on the labels. (These are all 25cm. records.) 

3121 Tunes from 1899-1930 3150 Congress Dances 

5030 The Geisha 5069 Vagabond King 

5167 Merrie England 5187 & 8 II Trovatore 

5069 New Moon 3150 Congress Dances 

BROADCAST 8 Vocal Gems series: 

111 The Mikado 112 The Gondoliers 

113 & 156 Yeomen of the Guard 

Also wanted the issue number of a duct with Thea Philips on 8 inch Broad¬ 
cast ‘Only a Rose 1 matrix is 2.26 1, Reverse is Philips solo. Also are there 
any Vocal Gems titles on Vocalion as Titterton is bound to be the tenor. 


URLUS: Addenda to pp.272-3 of Vol.26, Nos. 11 & 12 

Mr Leonard Pctts, Chief Archivist off’MI Music Archives has unearthed 

particulars of the following additional unpublished takes: 

Max Hampe session, 17th August 1910 

49A 48314s LE PROFETE: Triumphgesang, 2nd take 
Unpublished 

51A 48514s WALKURE: Siegmund sieh auf mich, with M. Kurt 
Unpublished 2nd. take 

Fred Gaisberg session, 7th January 1911 

54A 213714c AIDA: Sieh dort den Todesengel, 2nd. take 
Unpublished 

56A 2140c AIDA: Holde Aida (Celeste aida (Verdi) 
Unpublished 

56B 2141c FLIEGENDER HOLLANDER: Wie aus der Feme 

(Wagner) 

Unpublished 
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Further he reports that title No.31, Mijne Moedertal on playback proves to 
have piano accompaniment, not orchestra as stated. This from a ‘Dog 
Concert’ pressing, coupled with No.26, of post May 1909, as it has the 
engraved Angel under the labels, first introduced at that time. 

EDISON Addenda 

Somehow a line of type went astray in this issue: on p.278 title 119 should 
have read: 

119 5535 Traum durch die Dammerung (R. Strauss) 

82252 (105) 

It is correctly cross-referenced with No. 105. I suggest entering it as 119A 
to avoid renumbering the subsequent titles. It also needs adding to 137 in 
the index. 

Mr J. Baldwin, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of those reporting the above 
side as missing, also gives the lie to my statement on p.274 about duplicate 
Edison masters—‘for Urlus apparently it was always two—lettered A or B 
on the disc’ by writing that his copy of the above title, 82252-R, is 5535-C-3-8. 

LILLI LEHMANN, Notes rather than amendments to the discography, 
pp.204-5 of Vol.26, Nos.9 & 10. 

a) A query whether title 38, Robert le Diable, was ever issued single sided 
by Odeon, it was on I.R.C.C. Possibly the Bosetti coupling, found in an 
Italian catalogue, was standard everywhere. 

b) Dr Stratton writes that No.36, the unpublished Liebestod, is clearly 
marked on the label as 2 July 1907. This is a handwritten label and could be 
in error, considering that twelve masters were cut on the 2nd and the nine 
known are all with piano accompaniment, whilst the other four definite titles 
from the 5 th are with orchestra. 

c) The American Columbia-Fonotipia pressing ofNo.25, the Norma duet 

with Helbig and No.39 Huguenots: O glucklich Land shows Freidrich Kark 
as conductor on both labels. This gives Kark as conductor for the Fifth 
session (duets with Helbig) and throws in doubt that Lindemann conducted 
the orchestra for the Seventh session—5th July. It is probable that 
Lindemann was always at the piano and Kark on the rostrum. Giving the 
orchestra to Lindemann for the Seventh session came from the much later 
Japanese re-issues and could well be wrong. If owners of original blue label 
pressings would check the labels and report we could probably sort out the 
accompaniment for each session. j.D. 

KARL SCHMITT-WALTER, Baritone 

Herr Uwe Volmecke, of Dachsweg 34, 563 REMSCHEID 11, B.R.D. is 
compiling a discography of Schmitt-Walter and would appreciate contact 
with and help from other German collectors. Particularly wanted are matrix 
numbers and particulars of recordings for Elektrola and Decca. 

FLORENCE EASTON Addenda, Vol.21, Nos.9 & 10. 

Mr Michael Bott adds to John Stratton’s excellent article that Easton’s 
initial recordings for Brunswick were made in May 1921. Actually prior to 
21st May when she evidently took ship for Europe. ‘Musical America’ 
26th May 1921) after mentioning that the records had been made has the 
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following notation: 

‘(Florence Easton) has just signed a contract with the Brunswick 
Phonograph Company by which she is to make records exclusively 
for this concern.’ 

To Easton’s enormous operatic repertoire can also be added the 

soprano part in Rossini’s Stabat Mater which she sang whilst in the U. S. A. 

In fact the following appearances unmentioned in Vol.21 have come to light 

while researching another singer in New York. 

A. August 1908, Easton and Francis Maclennan appeared in Philadelphia 
with the Festival Opera Company of Philadelphia. 

B. 1913, Easton and Maclennan’s final appearances as regular artists with 
the Berlin Royal Opera took place during the last two weeks of August 
1913. They opened in Die Walkiire in Hamburg on 31 st August 1913. 

C. The couple toured with the Scotti Grand Opera Company in April and 
May of 1919. The company visited a number of cities including 
Memphis, Shreveport, Dallas, Tulsa, St. Louis, Baltimore and Phila¬ 
delphia. Whilst on tour Easton sang Santuzza to Maclennan’s Turiddu. 

D. Easton was heard at the Spartanburg, S.C. Festival in Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater in May with Morgan Kingston, Sophie Braslau and Arthur 
Middleton. Later in the year, following the European visit she gave 
recitals in Akron, Cleveland and Pittsburg in October. 

Dr Stratton, having meanwhile acquired some rare Edison and Vocalion 


sides, has recently issued: 

FLORENCE EASTON, Volume 2, Cantilena CR 6246 

Side 1 1 TANNHAUSER: Allmacht’ge Jungfrau (66) 

2 LOHENGRIN: Einsam in trtiben Tagen (64) 

3 FORZA DEL DESTINO: Pace, pace, mio Dio (3) 

4 HERODIADE: Celui dont la parole..11 est doux (66) 

5 M. BUTTERFLY: Un bel di vedremo (7 or 65) 

6 BOHEME: Si, mi chiamano Mimi (61) 

7 BOHEME: O soave fanciulla (w/Giulio Crimi) (2) 

Side 2 SIEGFRIED (Wagner) Act III, scene 3, Heil dir 

Sonne, w/L. MELCHIOR, Royal Opera House, 

Covent Garden, cond. Robert Heger. (67 to 73) 


Herodiade No.6 is also on Cantilena 6234, repeated as a better copy 
became available. A copy not being available to check, it is uncertain 
whether the Vocalion 7 or Edison 65 version of the Butterfly solo is used. 

J.D. 


PHONO FAIR, AMSTERDAM. Never having attended such a function 
before, I have decided to try the Phonofair organised by the Dutch Society 
on May 2nd next. I hope this will give the opportunity of meeting local 
subscribers. Details are not yet available here, the only thing known is being 
booked into the Hotel Marriott (wherever that may be) for the nights of May 
1st and 2nd, those immediately before and after on the boat. 

(J. Dennis) 
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All Advertisements 6p (15 cents) per word 


SALE 

Regular Lists of classical, vocal and instrumental 78s. LPs and related books. 
We also buy excellent collections worldwide. NIPPER, Box 4, Woodstock, 
NY 12498, U.S.A. 

Everything in 78s. Classical and Popular auction lists, Prerecorded Tapes, 
Unequalled sonic restoration, Equipment for 78s, Consultation, Sleeves, 
Storage Albums, etc. Lane Audio & Records, P.O. Box 29171, Los Angeles, 
CA 90029, U.S.A. 

22nd Anniversary—largest world collection 78s for sale. More than 40,000 
vocal records in stock among which rarest of rare, 5,000 instrumental (piano, 
violin, conductors, etc.). All the great labels: Zonophone, G&T, Fonotipia, 
Polydor, etc. Also cylinders, deleted LPs, books on music, photos, catalogues, 
programmes, scores, libretti. Money back guaranteed. Sterling area collectors 
may pay in sterling in England. Free 40p catalogue from: Colon Records, 
Treinta y Tres 955-57, 1236 Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

For the finest classical records anywhere, 78s and LPs, also books on great 
singers, from Arthur Knight, 128 Fifth Street, Providence, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. 02906. In business 18 years full time, collections purchased, money 
back guarantee on discs. 

The Gramophone Exchange buys for cash, sells and exchanges all types of 78s, 
LPs, gramophones, books, etc. in Central London. Top rarities to standard 
items stocked Send lists of items you wish to sell together with S AE for offer, or 
bring them round or send by post. Hours 12.30 to 6 p.m. Address: 3 Betterton 
Street, London WC2H 9BP. 

Free comprehensive lists of vocal, instrumental and miscellaneous 78 s, P V. 
Winston, 32 The Uplands, Ruislip, Middlesex, England. Phone Ruislip 32415. 

Free Lists of vocal and instrumental 78s & books on singers, many of the 
greatest rarity. State exact interests, exchanges welcomed Richard Bebb, 22 
Temple Fortune Lane, London, NW11 7UD. 

78s. Golden Age Operatic. Edison Discs & Cylinders, Instrumentalists, 
violinists, Pianists. Mengelberg, Furtwangler. Deleted LPs including Russian 
MK series. Books, autographed photographs, Letters. Spicer, 3283 Lonefeather 
Cres., Mississauga, Ontario, L4Y 3G6, Canada. 

WANTED 

Lauder recordings, G&T, Zonophone, HMV, Pathe, Edison. Books: Harry 
Lauder’s Logic, Harry Lauder at Home and on Tour, Wee Drappies. Someone 
to tape 1938 broadcast discs in Hamilton, Scotland, Museum. Robert Conn, 
Drawer 38, Kirbyville, Texas 75956, USA. 
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